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DXLWORTH    HALL. 

— 

By  Woodland's  muddy  roadway, 

Beside  the  street  car  line, 

Stands  the  College  large  and  stately 

With  Dilworth  Hall  so  fine. 

The  walls  are  covered  o'er  with  ivy, — 

The  towers  stand  so  high. 

Dear  old  oaks  with  sheltering  branches, 

Can  be  seen  as  one  draws  nigh. 

O  loveliest  hall  in   College  land ! 

O   best  of  teachers  there! 

We  look  with  love  upon  thy  walls, 

And  all  thy  things  so  fair. 

We  love  the  Lunch  Room  and  the  Gym, 

The  Courts  and  Basket   Ball, 

But  best  of  all — we  must  confess — 

We  love  dear  Dilworth  Kail ! 

Amelia  Donovan,  'n. 
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THE  KNIGHTS  OF  THE  LOWERED  VISOR. 


-*OW  it  came  to  pass  that  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
five  hundred  and  seventy  at  the  feast  of  Allhal- 
lowmas  Day,  Owain  of  Lisiac  was  knighted 
by  his  liege,  King  Arthur,  for  the  deeds  of  Owain 
were  those  of  mighty  prowess,  and  well  famed  he 
was  throughout  the  fair  Kingdom  of  Brittany. 
A  youth  of  slender  stature  was  he,  pure  browed 
and  noble,  with  fine  face  glowing  with  the  fer- 
vor of  new-won  knighthood. 
As  the  young  knight  yet  knelt  before  his  king,  there  came 
into  the  hall  an  aged  squire  who  bore  the  battered  shields  of 
two  worthy  knights  of  Arthur's  court,  who  sought  deliverance 
from  a  strong  and  mighty  Saracen  by  whom  they  were  held 
captive. 

Even  as  the  king  pondered,  his  searching  eyes  met  the 
eager  face  of  his  new-made  knight,  and  touching  Owain 
lightly  upon  his  bowed  head  he  cried  in  a  voice  that  thrilled 
the  listening  court, 

"Haste  thou  on  this  thy  first  quest,  and.  pray  God  that 
thou  may'st  prove  worthy  of  thy  trust." 

Then  with  swelling  heart  and  tightened  throat  Sir  Owain 
arose,  and  straightway  set  forth  on  his  mission.  For  many 
weary  days  he  rode  through  desert  and  woodland,  until  within 
sight  of  the  towers  of  the  Saracen  he  drew  rein  at  a  fair  castle 
where  he  begged  a  night's  shelter.  And  there  came  forward 
to  meet  him  a  maiden  of  rare  beauty,  with  dewy  lilies  entwined 
among  the  silken  meshes  of  her  dusky  hair. 

Now,  when  the  maiden  Isabeau  gazed  upon  the  stranger 
knight,  and  saw  that  he  was  comely  and  of  a  courteous 
bearing,  she  led  him  into  a  fair  fragrant  garden,  ministered  to 
his  needs,  and  sought  to  dissuade  him  from  combat  with  the 
Saracen  whom  she  declared  had  never  been  unhorsed  though 
Arthur's  noblest  had  full  often  entered  the  lists  against  him. 

As  Sir  Owain  lingered  in  the  pleasant  garden  and  listened 
to  her  voice  of  joyous  music  his  zeal  for  the  quest  grew  dim 
and  for  the  first  time  fear  entered  his  heart.     Who  was  he,  an 
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untried  knight,  that  he  dared  encounter  this  Saracen,  lord  of 
many  tourney-fields?  Why  should  he  leave  the  sunny  garden 
and  the  sweet  Isabeau  to  lie  suffering  on  the  damp  floor  of  a 
gloomy  dungeon?  And  even  as  he  argued  thus  with  himself 
cowardice  laid  her  dark  stain  upon  his  brow ! 

So  as  the  golden  summer  days  grew  shorter  and  Owain 
yet  lingered  at  the  castle  of  Isabeau,  King  Arthur  sent  Sir 
Gaheris,  a  knight  of  trusted  worth,  to  rescue  his  captive  fol- 
lowers and  to  seek  out  Sir  Owain  whether  he  be  captive  or  in 
peril. 

Thus  when  the  victorious  Sir  Gaheris  rode  triumphantly 
past  the  mossy  bank  where  Owain  sat  with  his  fair  temptress, 
the  young  knight  realized  the  great  temptation  to  which  he 
had  yielded.  His  soul  cried  out  in  shame  and  remorse,  yet 
dishonor,  relentless,  set  her  ugly  seal  upon  his  face  already 
marred!  And  when  the  maiden  saw,  she  would  have  no  more 
of  him,  but  cast  him  aside  as  a  knight  his  shattered  rpear. 

Back  rode  Sir  Owain  through  the  blazing  October  wood- 
lands where  the  late  flowers  vaunted  their  flaring  faces  in 
his  dishonor,  back  through  the  endless  deserts  where  the  grey 
sand  shifted  before  him  in  dreary  clouds.  Yet  when  he  reached 
the  court  at  Camelot  the  knights  silently  averted  their  faces, 
and  even  the  gracious  and  forgiving  king  turned  sadly  away, 
for  the  face  of  Owain  was  so  marred  by  shame  and  cowardice 
and  dishonor  that  the  hateful  sight  was  more  than  the  king 
could  bear  to  look  upon.  Humiliated  to  his  very  soul,  Sir 
Owain  sank  at  Arthur's  feet  and  lowered  his  visor  forever. 

And  wherever  that  dark  visored  face  appeared,  a  blight, 
as  of  a  sudden  frost  upon  early  blossoms  hushed  for  a  mo- 
ment the  sounds  of  merriment  and  cheer.  Yet  none  of  the 
young  knights  perceived  the  dark  shadow  that  rode  silently 
behind  them  or  knew  from  whence  came  the  whispered  warn- 
ing, "Think  ye  of  Owain  the  tempted,"  that  drew  them  just 
in  time  from  the  side  of  some  joyous  maiden  in  the  pleasant 
gardens.  Nor  did  the  untried  knights  hard-put  in  their  first 
battle  recognize  the  silent  champion  who  aided  them  with 
lowered  visor,  yet  maidens  told  strange  tales  of  a  knight  in 
dark  and  soiled  armor  who  had  rid  them  of  wrongs  for  which 
they  despaired  of  redress. 
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But  at  court  Owain  was  trusted  with  no  quest  and  his 
long  absences  were  thought  to  be  spent  afar  off  in  the  wilder- 
ness in  penitence  and  fasting.  Thus  he  lived  on  despised  and 
rejected  by  everyone,  hiding  his  alms  from  the  sight  of  men. 

At  length  Arthur  declared  a  tournament,  and  offered  as 
prize  the  Chaplet  of  Honor,  which  it  had  been  prophesied 
that  only  a  knight  truly  pure  and  noble  might  win.  Long- 
ingly Sir  Owain  from  behind  his  dark  mask  watched  the 
lordly  company  of  Arthur  enter  the  field.  The  clang  of  spears 
and  shouts  of  acclaim  were  as  fondly  recalled  music  to  his 
ears,  until  lo !  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table,  the  flower  and 
strength  of  the  realm,  were  seen  to  be  retreating. 

Then  the  heart  of  Owain  leapt  within  him.  Scoffed  and 
derided  he  rode  to  their  front,  and  mighty  deeds  were  done 
by  him  whom  all  accounted  cowardly  and  in  dishonor.  Terri- 
fied by  the  force  of  this  new  champion,  the  opposing  knights 
withdrew  and  surrendered  the  field. 

Yet  when  Arthur  took  the  Chaplet  of  Honor,  its  pearls 
gleaming  as  the  first  rays  of  a  new  hope,  he  found  its  right- 
ful owner  lying  motionless  with  the  wounded  upon  the  up- 
turned turf.  Reverently  the  king  raised  the  lowered  visor 
and  placed  the  symbol  of  honor  upon  Sir  Owain's  damp  and 
clustering  curls.  And  when  the  knights  crowded  around  to 
see  the  marred  face,  they  bowed  their  heads  and  crossed  them- 
selves, for  the  face  of  Owain  was  beautiful  as  in  his  early 
youth,  but  shining  with  a  light  such  as  had  never  been  seen — 
the  glorious  light  of  sacrifice.  Then  the  maiden  Isabeau  drew 
from  her  hair  the  pure  white  lilies  and  laid  them  on  his  heart. 

Catherine  Thompson,  '08. 
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'THE  LAND  WHERE  LOST  THINGS  GO." 


Far  away  in  the  sea  of  Nowhere  there  is  a  large  island 
called  Lost  Land,  in  fact,  it  is  so  deeply  lost  that  no  person 
has  ever  been  able  to  find  it.  Here  all  the  lost  things  go. 
Sometimes,  of  course,  they  come  back  when  they  see  an  ad- 
vertisement in  the  paper,  but  very  few  wish  to  come  back,  for 
this  island  has  all  the  pleasures  which  delight  the  souls  of 
wandering  things.  The  walks  are  paved  with  precious  stones, 
found  on  earth.  The  trees  are  made  from  licorice  sticks  and 
the  leaves  are  cents.  The  fountains  give  forth  milk  and 
preserves,  the  former  have  disappeared  from  back  porches, 
the  latter  from  the  top  shelf  of  the  pantry. 

This  island  is  ruled  by  King  Pearl  Cuff-Button  and  his 
fair  wife,  the  wax-doll,  Evangeline,  whom  little  Mary  left  in 
the  yard  one  night  and  who  has  not  been  seen  on  earth  since. 
They  are  attended  by  numerous  hooks  and  eyes,  pins  and  nee- 
dles. Many  fair  and  lovely  rings,  grave  and  gallant  watches 
are  at  court. 

On  the  main  street  of  Lost  Land  there  lives  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Llandkerchief,  who  were  lost  by  a  boy  and  a  girl  at  a  party. 
Their  house  is  built  of  a  brass-edged  ruler,  which  disappeared 
from  the  school  room.  Near  this  is  a  beautiful  church  wrought 
from  the  arms  of  Venus. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  street  is  a  house  surrounded  by 
a  large  garden  in  which  grow  some  flowers,  gathered  by  chil- 
dren at  a  picnic  and  left  in  the  woods.  The  children  missed 
the  flowers  but,  of  course,  they  did  not  know  they  were  grow- 
ing in  the  garden  of  Miss  Signet-Ring. 

On  the  far  side  of  the  island,  in  a  gold  thimble,  belonging 
to  grandmother,  lives  the  feeble  old  Lord  Shoe-Button,  who 
fought  in  the  battle  between  Stiff  Leather  Shoe  and  King 
Needle  and  Thread  when  they  tried  to  make  his  lordship  stay 
with  Mr.  Shoe,  but  they  only  made  him  fly  under  the  bureau 
whence  he  never  returned. 

Far  down  near  the  sea  lives  the  widow,  Failure,  wife  of 
the  late  One  Hundred  Percent  whom  Elsie  lost  when  she  did 
not  study. 
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The  richest  man  in  the  town  is  Bill  Twenty  Dollars,  who 
has  three  children,  two  of  them  are  manly  quarters  and  one 
a  little  dime. 

Among  the  cliffs  rises  the  old  light  house,  the  lead  pencil, 
where  faithful  old  Mr.  Eraser  sits  and  watches  for  new  ar- 
rivals who  sail  across  the  wild  sea  of  Nowhere  in  a  toy  boat 
which  the  wind  carried  away  from  two  boys  at  the  sea  shore. 

Adeline  Colebrook,  '10. 


LATIN  NEVERMORE. 


Once  upon  a   midnight  dreary,  while   I   pondered  weak  and 
weary 
Over  many  a  line  of  Latin,  writ  ab  Virgil  of  yore — ■ 
While    I    studied,  nearly    napping,  on  this  awful  nightmare 
Latin, 
As  I  dug  into  my  Latin,  dug  until  my  brain  was  sore, 
What  I  wanted  was  a  "pony"  to  relieve  me  of  the  bore, 
Just  a  "pony" — nothing  more. 

Only  yesterday  'twas  stated  that  my  "F"  was  surely  slated ; 
For  my  wretched,  poor   translations,   "FV  I'd  surely  get 
galore ; 
As  I  worried  and  translated,  thought  I  of  my  parents  fated 
To   receive   my   mark   in    Latin ;   clearly   "F"   and   nothing 
more, 

Cold,  plain  "F"  and  nothing  more. 

As  I  sat  there  pining,  grieving,  now  and  then,  a  deep  sigh 
heaving, 
In  my  musing,  in  my  thinking,  sleep  soon  found  me  dead 
to  lore, 
While  I  sat  there,  nodding,  napping,  suddenly  there  came  a 
tapping, 
As   of  some   one   gently  rapping,   rapping  .at   my  chamber 

door, 
In  came  Summer,  joyous  Summer  stood  before  my  chamber 
door, 

Stood  there,  smiling,  nothing  more. 
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"List,  dear  Student,"  said  she  sweetly,  "No  more  studying  as 
of  yore, 
Knowing  Virgil,  Cicero,  Caesar,  then  your  life  will  be  but 
leisure; 
No   more   cramming,    pining,    digging   at   your    Latin   as 
before." 
"No  more  Latin?"   I   did  question,  "No  more   Latin  as  of 
yore?" 

Quoth  sweet  Summer,  "Nevermore." 
"No  more  verbs  and  conjugation,  no  more  nouns  and  com- 
position? 
No  more  reading,  no  translating,  no  more  books  to  ponder 
o'er? 
Oh !   how  glorious !  oh !  what    pleasure,    to  be    idle  without 
measure, 
How  delightful,  my  dear  Summer!     Thanks  to  you  whom 

I  adore ; 
No  more    Latin?"   I   did  question,   "No   more   Latin  as  of 
yore?" 

Quoth  Sweet  Summer,  "Nevermore." 

But  my  dreaming  now  has  left  me,  now  has  left  my  chamber 

door, 
I  must  now  resume  my  Latin,  writ  ab  Virgil  of  yore ; — 
Oh!  that  Latin,  dreadful  Latin,  that  is  always  such  a  bore, 
And  my  dream  of  Summer  leisure  will  return  to  me  no  more, 
Ah  !  no  never — nevermore. 

Beulah  V.  Pierce,  '08. 

o 

A  SCHOOL  GIRL'S  FIRST  VISIT  TO  EUROPE. 


Margaret  and  her  mother  crossed  the  ocean  alone  but 
were  to  meet  father  in  Bremen.  When  the  big  ocean  liner 
steamed  up  to  the  dock,  Margaret  strained  her  eyes  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  him  amid  the  great  crowd  on  the  dock.  There 
he  was,  waving  an  American  flag.  It  was  odd  in  those  strange 
surroundings,  but  it  brought  a  feeling  of  safety  to  the  trav- 
elers. 

After  the  commotion  and  bustle  of  getting  the  people  off 
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and  their  luggage  with  them,  Margeret  and  her  parents  left 
for  Bremen,  The  landscape  was  very  attractive  and  Mar- 
geret thought  it  very  different  from  that  she  had  seen  from 
the  train  at  home.     It  was  not  so  defac-ed  by  sign-boards. 

The  very  next  day  sight-seeing  began.  In  every  city 
there  were  picture  galleries  and  Margeret  thought  the  old, 
well-preserved  pictures  interesting  at  first,  but  towards  the 
last,  pictures  grew  very  tiresome.  She  gave  but  one  hasty 
glance  at  Rembrandt's  famous  picture,  "The  Study  of 
Anatomy,"  and  then  only  because  her  father  said  it  was  one 
of  the  great  paintings  of  the  world. 

Palaces  were  the  one  thing  of  which  Margeret  never 
grew  tired.  The  palaces  of  Louis  II.  of  Bavaria,  who  was 
insane,  are  overloaded  with  gold.  In  Neuschwanstein,  how- 
ever, the  gold  gives  a  rich  touch.  This  palace,  situated  on  a 
hill,  is  the  ideal  castle.  Louis  II.  had  many  queer  fancies, 
such  as  his  Blue  Grotto.  His  palaces  are  all  situated  very 
picturesquely  on  a  hill  or  on  an  island. 

The  shops  were  very  attractive,  especialfy  in  Karlsbad, 
where  Margeret  spent  five  of  the  otherwise  most  monotonous 
weeks  of  her  life.  Here  one  could  see  stout  people  and  thin 
people,  all  drinking  the  water,  taking  walks,  and  otherwise 
filling  out  the  doctors'  orders.  Margeret  was  ready  for  any- 
thing when  her  imprisonment  at  Karlsbad  was  over. 

Old  travelers  said  that  Paris  was  dirtier  this  year  than 
ever  before.  This  was  Margeret's  first  trip,  so  she  could  not 
tell,  but  she  found  it  dirty  enough.  There  are  many  interest- 
ing sights  in  Paris,  but  the  most  attractive  to  Margeret  were 
the  Louvre,  the  largest  museum  in  the  world,  and  the  Eiffel 
Tower,  one  thousand  feet  high,  the  highest  building  in  the 
world.  The  top  is  reached  b}^  an  elevator  and  from  there  the 
people  below  look  like  dots,  the  cabs  like  dragon  flies,  and 
the  steamboats  on  the  Seine  like  the  little  tin  ones  we  used 
to  float  in  the  bath-tub. 

Shopping  in  Paris  was  a  novelty,  especially  in  the  smaller 
shops  where  English  was  rarely  spoken.  Margaret  and  her 
mother  went  into  a  little  shop  one  day  and  pointed  to  some 
postcards.  They  asked  the  price,  and  as  they  could  not  un- 
derstand the  woman,  Margaret  held  out  her  purse   and  the 
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woman  took  out  the  right — or  the  wrong  amount.  Then  Mar- 
garet and  her  mother  saw  something  else  they  wanted,  the 
woman  took  the  amount  from  her  cash  drawer  and  Margaret 
took  the  same  amount  from  her  purse. 

Margaret  picked  out  American  girls  by  their  tasty 
dresses,  for  they  were  very  different  from  the  German  girl 
she  met  in  Berlin.  She  wore  a  velvet  dress  with  a  big  lace 
collar,  in  June.  She  told  Margaret  that  she  wanted  to  go  to 
South  Africa  as  a  Red  Cross  nurse.  Margaret  admired  her 
for  her  spirit  and  courage. 

Holland,  with  its  canals  and  wind-mills,  and  Switzerland, 
with  its  snow-mountains  and  rugged  beauty,  delighted  Mar- 
garet most  of  all.  But  she  was  not  sorry,  after  five  months 
of  traveling,  to  say  farewell  to  foreign  shores  and  sail  across 
the  big  blue  sea  for  home,  sweet  home.  Margaret  says  of  all 
the  cities  she  has  seen  she  likes  Pittsburg  the  best. 

Marguerite  Heeren,  '09. 


JAKE'S  HALLOWE'EN  GHOST. 


The  forest  was  dark  and  still,  the  stillness  broken  only 
by  the  distant  hoot  of  an  owl  or  the  rustling  of  falling  leaves. 
Many  strange  stories  were  connected  with  it  and  these  were 
made  more  weird  by  their  connection  with  the  owner,  an  old 
miser,  who  would  neither  use  the  forest  himself  nor  would  he 
sell  it.  Many  of  these  ghostly  stories  were  told  one  night  at 
the  village  store  where  an  egg  supper  had  been  held  in  honor 
of  Hallowe'en. 

As  Jake  plodded  home  from  the  supper  along  the  sandy 
road  lying  between  the  forest  and  a  cornfield  in  which  the 
pumpkins  lay  in  a  ghostly  manner,  he  whistled  a  lively  tune 
in  order  to  keep  up  courage. 

When  he  came  near  the  woods  he  heard  "something"  that 
made  him  stand  still,  and  whether  it  came  from  the  woods 
or  from  the  cornfield  he  didn't  know.  There  he  stood,  shiv- 
ering, trying  to  force  himself  on.  He  dared  not  go  back,  for 
the  nearest  house  was  two  miles  distant.  He  started  on, 
then  he  looked  and  saw  before  him  in  the  road  a  white  object 
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walking  quietly   along.     After   some   deliberation   he   decided 
to  keep  on  his  way  as  long  as  "that  thing"  kept  its  distance. 

As  it  came  out  of  the  shadow  of  the  trees,  a  black  figure 
could  be  seen  close  behind  the  white  one.  Uppermost  in 
Jake's  thoughts  was  the  story  told  that  night  about  a  man 
that  had  been  killed  there,  how  he  walked  along  the  road  be- 
hind a  white  horse  he  had  ridden,  how  the  witches  joined 
him  at  the  cross-roads,  how  even  the  tracks  could  be  seen  in 
the  dust  where  they  had  scuffled. 

Jake  turned  to  the  cornfield,  made  one  flying  leap  over 
the  fence,  and  ran  for  his  life.  He  stumbled  over  pumpkins 
that  seemed  to  grin  in  derision  at  him  and  he  fell  on  the  corn- 
stalks. Surely  some  one  was  calling  him,  but  he  gave  but  one 
glance  behind  him  and,  frightened  more  than  ever,  ran  faster. 

When  he  reached  home  he  found  his  mother  still  awake. 
"Have  you  seen  father?"  she  asked  him. 

"No,"  said  Jake,  his  eyes  wide  with  surprise. 

"Well,  he  went  to  find  the  white  cow  about  sundown,  for 
she  didn't  come  with  the  rest.  He  hasn't  come  yet?  I  feel 
worried.     Something  must  have  happened." 

Jake  made  some  reply  she  didn't  understand  and  went 
into  the  kitchen  to  look  for  something  to  eat,  so  that  he  might 
forget  his  fright.  While  he  was  hunting  for  some  pie,  his 
father  came  in. 

"Well,  mother,  I'm  back.  Found  that  old  cow  'way  over 
by  the  sand  road.  As  I  was  coming  back  singing  to  myself, 
I  heard  somebody  running  fit  to  kill.  I  looked  towards  the 
cornfield  and  there  was  a  fellow  goin'  like  lightnin'.  I  yelled 
at  him  once  or  twice,  but  he  only  run  harder.  I'll  bet  he 
thought  I  was  old  John  Perkins's  ghost  follerin'  his  horse." 

Jake  listened  with  tense  features,  then  having  finished 
the  pie  which  he  had  found  at  last,  he  silently  went  ofT  to  bed. 

Ethel   Boughner,   '08. 
o 

HIAWATHA  AS  PLAYED  BY  THE  INDIANS. 


This  year,  during  the  summer  months,  some  Ojibwa 
Indians,  under  the  directorship  of  Captain  Dick  Craine,  played 
Hiawatha  at  Yawaygamug,  near  Petosky,  Michigan.     A  taper- 
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ing  neck  of  land,  thickly  wooded,  projects  into  an  inlet  of  Lake 
Michigan,  and  the  play  was  given  on  this.  At  the  extreme 
end  of  the  strip  of  land  is  a  high  rock.  In  the  foreground 
near  the  rock  the  trees  had  been  cleared  away  and  here  was 
the  stage  where  all  the  Indian  dances  were  given.  In  the 
background  among  the  trees  were  the  wigwams  where  the 
Indians  lived  all  summer.  On  the  mainland  were  seats  under 
cover  for  the  audience  which  directly  faced  the  stage. 

Hiawatha  was  divided  into  twelve  scenes,  but  there  were 
no  intermissions  nor  even  little  pauses  between  them.  The 
play  was  given  in  the  native  tongue,  although  many  of  the 
Indians  could  speak  English,  but  the  audience  was  provided 
with  programs  which  contained  both  the  Indian  and  English 
versions  of  Hiawatha,  so  there  was  no  difficulty  in  following 
the  story.  Throughout  the  production  there  were  Indian 
love  songs  and  war  dances  and  snake  dances  that  had  no  real 
connection  with  the  story,  but  that  made  the  play  more  pic- 
turesque and  more  effective. 

The  first  scene  opened  with  the  signal  smoke  rising  from 
the  top  of  the  large  rock.  Then  all  the  tribes,  coming  from 
the  forest  and  coming  in  canoes  in  every  direction,  assembled 
on  the  stage  to  smoke  the  pipe  of  peace.  At  first  the  war- 
riors refused  to  smoke  the  Pukwana,  the  pipe  of  peace,  but 
the  voice  of  the  Great  Spirit  was  heard  addressing  them  and 
they  threw  down  their  deer  skins  and  their  weapons,  and  after 
they  had  washed  the  war  paint  from  their  faces  they  sat  in 
a  circle  and  smoked  the  pipe  of  peace. 

Next  Nokomis,  Hiawatha's  grandmother,  came  from  the 
forest  carrying  the  infant  Hiawatha  and  singing  to  him  until 
she  disappeared  into  her  wigwam.  As  she  came  near,  the  In- 
dians gave  a  pipe  dance  to  celebrate  the  arrival  of  the  child. 
When  he  had  grown  to  the  age  of  three  or  four,  the  whole 
tribe  came  to  watch  him  have  his  first  shooting  lesson  and 
his  first  dancing  lesson.  He  was  given  a  bow  and  arrow  al- 
most as  big  as  he  himself,  and  two  men  held  up  a  skin  at  which 
he  was  to  shoot.  He  did  not  miss  his  aim  once  and  it  was 
lovely  to  see  the  pride  and  joy  the  Indians  had  in  him.  Now 
came  one  of  the  most  impressive  features  of  the  whole  play. 
It   was    the   canoe   procession.     The    Indians    got    into    their 
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c?noes,  and  as  they  paddled  through  the  water  they  sang 
Indian  songs.  The  effect  made  by  these  can  probably  be  the 
most  fittingly  explained  by  the  word  beautiful.  Beautiful  not 
because  of  its  beauty,  for  the  Indians  could  not  keep  the  tunes 
nor  had  they  good  voices,  but  because  of  the  very  crudeness 
in  which  the  songs  were  sung. 

Hiawatha  had  grown  to  manhood  and  went  to  claim  Min- 
nehaha as  his  bride.  When  he  returned  to  his  home  with  her, 
they  were  welcomed  by  a  dance  by  the  Eskimo  and  Sioux 
Indians,  who  came  riding  in  their  sleds,  drawn  by  dogs,  to 
attend  the  wedding  feast. 

A  missionary  dressed  in  black  came  across  the  inlet  in  a 
canoe  and  landed  where  the  Indians  were  dancing.  When 
they  first  noticed  him  some  raised  their  knives  to  kill  him,  but 
he  said  something  to  them  in  broken  Indian  and  then  they 
welcomed  him  and  admitted  him  into  their  wigwams. 

The  finest  scene  in  the  whole  play  was  the  last  one.  Af- 
ter Hiawatha  had  said  good-bye  to  his  tribe,  he  stepped  into 
his  canoe  and,  without  the  aid  of  sail  or  paddle,  it  slowly 
moved  across  the  lake,  the  Indians  on  the  shore  watching  it 
in  silence  until  it  disappeared  in  the  distance. 

Carrie  Longanecker,  'o8. 


IN  THE  SPRING. 


The  violets  grow  in  the  shady  nooks, 
While  the  buttercups  live  in  the  grass; 
And  the  cowslips  nestle  by  rippling  brooks, 
And  hide  from  the  children  that  pass. 

The  first  little  chirp  that  is  heard  in  the  spring 
Is  that  of  the  robin  so  pert ; 

And  the  blue-bird's  sweet  warble  doth  merrily  ring 
While  the  rabbit  sits  alert. 

Bunnie  Atkinson   (aged  eight), 

Waukesha,  Wisconsin. 
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SKETCHES. 


Don't  Hurry. 

Are  you  one  of  those  abominable  people  who  are  always 
in  a  hurry?  Well — if  you  are  you  had  better  mend  your  ways 
immediately  or  you  will  find  out  in  the  end  that  many  of  the 
best  things  in  life  have  been  passed  by.  Now  I  warn  you. 
Stop  !  Look  !  Listen  !  You  will  reach  your  destination  soon 
enough  and  all  that  superfluous  energy  will  have  been  wasted. 
The  only  places  where  speed  ought  to  be  employed  are  in  mo- 
toring, traveling  by  train,  and  by  street  cars.  We  seldom  see 
it  employed  by  these  last,  although  this  would  be  a  very  ap- 
propriate place  for  its  use. 

When  you  are  going  to  a  theater,  a  concert,  a  lecture  or 
any  public  gathering,  don't  hurry,  but  if  anything  interesting 
turns  up  stop  and  see  all  that  is  to  be  seen.  Don't  be  afraid  to 
be  a  little  late,  for  the  last  part  of  the  program  is  always  sure 
to  be  the  best,  and  if  you  miss  the  first  you  can  get  the  gist 
of  it  by  what  you  actually  hear,  unless  you  are  a  blockhead. 
It  never  matters  if  you  miss  the  first  few  acts  of  a  play,  for 
there  is  always  a  synopsis  on  the  program — unless  you  are 
in  too  much  of  a  hurry  to  get  one — and  the  end  is  always  sat- 
isfactory, while  many  difficulties  are  involved  in  the  begin- 
ning. 

If  you  are  coming  to  school  never  let  duty  prompt  you 
to  miss  the  treat  of  a  friend.  But  if  it's  your  turn  to  set  it  up, 
think  a  little  about  getting  there  in  time  for  your  recitations — 
but  don't  hurry.  If  you  are  taking  a  walk  with  some  delight- 
ful companions  don't  spoil  all  its  pleasure  by  hurrying  along 
at  the  rate  of  a  mile  a  minute  just  because  you  have  some- 
thing very  important  to  do. 

"Enjoy  yourself  while  you  may; 

The  chance  may  not  come  another  day!" 

Let  your  tasks  do  themselves  and  don't  lose  your  friends 
by  walking  off  with  a  "Can't  go  to  Reymer's  with  you  to-day. 
I  have  some  History  Outlines  to  do."  They  think  you  are 
ashamed  of  their  company.  Just  see  what  you  are  losing  by 
hurrying. 
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It  is  not  well  to  use  speed  in  your  actions,  and  it  is  ten 
times  worse  to  use  it  in  your  thoughts.  You  miss  half  the 
brilliant  ideas  that  come  into  your  mind  because  you  have  to 
hurry.  Hurry!  hurry!  hurry!  always  hurry.  Think  slowly 
and  don't  imagine  someone  else  is  brighter  than  you  just  be- 
cause her  stream  of  conversation  flows  faster.  Let  the 
speedy  ones  do  their  brain  work  quickly.  By  the  time  they 
have  finished  the  work  of  a  few  years  their  mental  capacities 
will  be  exhausted  while  yours  is  just  beginning  to  ripen.  They 
have  been  thinking*  with  all  their  might,  throwing  out  all  their 
knowledge  without  gathering  in  any  extra  food  and  you  have 
been  resting  while  you  were  laying  up  material  to  fall  back 
on  in  case  of  emergency.  Now,  who  is  ahead  ?  Tell  me  who 
has  won!  I  warn  you  again,  my  friends,  if  you  wish  to  be 
somebody,  don't  hurry !  but  ever  keep  in  mind  these  words, 
"Take  your  time." 

Juniata  Husband,  '09. 


Autumn. 

(Translated  from  the  German.) 
Autumn  has  breathed  death  into  the  veins, 
And  laid  a  cold  hand  on  the  roses. 
The  leaves  droop  when  frost  again  reigns, 
And  shuddering  wait  for  the  end  he  imposes. 

The  earth  grows  cold,  her  death  struggle  begins ; 
And  deep  silence  about  her  is  rolled. 
The  mist  maid  now  a  death-shroud  spins 
The  earth's  stark  limbs  to  enfold. 

Vera  Vesta  Lewis,  '08. 


The  Collie  Pup  Talks. 

I  was  just  three  weeks  old,  but  I  can  remember  it  just  as 
it  happened.  My  brothers  and  sisters  and  I  had  been  taken 
from  our  mother  the  week  before  and  put  in  a  store  window 
with  wire  around  it,  and  nice,  soft  shavings  to  lie  on.  We 
had  good  things  to  eat,  and  all  of  us  got  fat  from  just  eating 
and  sleeping.  But  I  did  not  like  the  smell  of  tobacco  in  the 
store,  where  they  sold  nothing  but  cigars. 
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One  day  when  I  was  about  half  asleep  I  heard  some  chil- 
dren's voices.  I  had  seen  lots  of  children  through  the  win- 
dow, but  it  was  the  first  that  had  been  inside.  So  I  got  up, 
shook  myself,  and  walked  over  to  where  they  were  standing  by 
the  wire.  They  were  a  boy  and  a  girl  of  about  nine  and  ten 
and  were  talking  to  the  man  about  us.  He  told  them  that  we 
were  Scotch  Collies  and  very  fine  ones.  I  thought  it  was 
very  nice  of  the  man  to  say  so,  and  liked  him  better  than 
before.  The  little  girl  put  her  hand  over  the  wire  and  patted 
me  and  I  licked  her  hand.  She  cried  out  joyfully,  picked  me 
up,  called  me  a  dear  puppy,  and  said  she  would  buy  me. 
The  boy  seemed  delighted  and,  of  course  they  would  buy  me. 
But  when  they  asked  the  price  their  faces  changed,  for  they 
had  not  enough  money.  In  fact  the  girl  almost  cried,  but  the 
boy  said,  "Never  mind,  Sis,  we  will  go  and  ask  Daddy  for  the 
money." 

They  asked  the  man  if  they  might  take  me  to  show  to 
their  father,  who  was  the  superintendent  of  the  big  mill  down 
on  the  river,  and  the  man  said  "Yes."  So  the  boy  picked  me 
up  in  his  arms  and  the  three  of  us  started  off  on  the  long  walk 
to  the  mill. 

It  was  grand,  that  seeing  the  world  for  the  first  time ! 
I  saw  lots  of  other  dogs,  too,  mostly  big  ones,  and  they  barked 
beautifully,  so  I  thought  I  would  bark  too;  but  when  I  tried 
the  boy  and  girl  laughed  so  hard  that  they  nearly  dropped 
me.  I  was  quite  offended  to  think  that  they  would  laugh  at 
me  and  was  quiet  for  the  rest  of  the  way. 

But  when  we  reached  the  mill  we  found  that  "Daddy" 
was  at  his  other  office.  On  the  way  to  the  other  office 
the  boy  became  very  tired,  so  the  girl  said  she  would  carry  me. 
But  in  the  changing  of  hands  I  fell,  to  the  great  excitement 
of  the  boy  and  girl,  who  thought  I  would  run  away.  But  I 
had  no  desire  to  run  away  from  people  who  had  been  so  kind 
to  me.  When  we  reached  the  office  a  tall,  pleasant  looking 
man  opened  the  door  and  laughed  outright  when  he  saw  us. 
He  asked  the  boy  and  girl  what  made  them  so  white  around 
the  gills.  When  he  saw  me  he  asked  where  in  the  world  I 
came  from.  My  story  was  soon  told  and  the  man  said  they 
might  keep  me  if  "Mamma"  did  not  care.     I  heard  him  plead 
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with  her  over  the  'phone  until  she  finally  consented  and  the 
boy  and  girl  hugged  each  other  for  joy.  Their  daddy  gave 
them  the  money  which  we  all  took  back  to  the  store  man  and 
then  started  for  home.  Leah  Main,  '09. 


The  Caterpillar. 

The  caterpillar  is  really  a  pretty  little  animal,  but  most 
people  do  not  consider  it  so.  Indeed,  I  don't  think  I  should 
if  I  found  one  crawling  on  my  neck,  but  when  seen  from  a 
distance  they  are  perfect  combinations  of  brilliant  colors.  The 
worm-like  animal  is  soft  and  wriggly,  but  this  is  only  its  lar- 
val stage,  it  soon  bursts  into  a  full-fledged  butterfly.  The 
wings  are  transparent  but  are  closely  covered  by  tiny  scales 
which  are  filled  with  different  colored  pigments. 

The  coloring  of  butterflies  is  for  protection  and  is  not 
put  there  merely  to  please  the  eye.  There  is  a  certain  tropi- 
cal butterfly  which,  on  account  of  its  coloring,  is  called  the 
dead-leaf  butterfly.  The  upper  surfaces  of  the  wings  are  col- 
ored a  brownish-gray  with  a  broad  purple  bar  on  each  wing, 
the  under  side,  which  is  all  that  shows  when  the  butterfly  is 
resting,  is  a  great  contrast,  being  the  exact  reproduction  of  a 
large,  brown,  dead  leaf  which  still  clings  to  the  tree.  The 
wings  are  veined  in  a  wonderful  way  by  means  of  darker 
scales,  the  edges  are  ragged  and  the  resemblance  to  an  autumn 
leaf  is  carried  out,  even  to  the  smallest  detail. 

Marie  E.  Voegtly,  '09. 

Ink  Bottle  Imps. 

Marie  West  and  her  chum,  Alice  Gray,  were  having  a  gay 
chat  in  Marie's  dainty  boudoir.  Alice  asked  her  friend  to 
show  her  a  picture  they  were  talking  about  and  Marie  went  to 
her  desk  to  get  it. 

"Marie  West,  will  you  please  tell  me  why  on  earth  you 
have  that  row  of  old,  empty  ink-bottles  in  your  desk?  It  is 
always  full  of  them,"  Alice  teasingly  asked. 

"Well,  my  dear,  I'll  tell  you  the  reason,  if  you  will  prom- 
ise faithfully  never  to  make  fun  of  me  about  it." 

As  Alice  willingly  made  the  required  promise,  Marie 
told  her  the   following  story: 

"One  evening  I  was  sitting  at  my  desk  dreaming.     I  had 
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been  writing  all  afternoon,  but  when  the  light  faded,  I  laid 
my  pen  aside.  The  firelight  danced  o'er  the  walls  and  lighted 
them  with  a  ruddy  glow.  Suddenly  I  was  startled  by  hear- 
ing a  tiny,  shrill  voice  close  to  my  ear.  Looking  up  I  saw, 
perched  on  my  ink-bottle,  a  tiny  man  not  more  than  an  inch 
high.  He  was  immaculately  attired  in  a  black  dress  suit, 
high  silk  hat  and  white  kid  gloves." 

"What  was  it  he  was  saying?" 

"Mortal,  to-day  I  show  myself  to  you.  Heed  closely  alt 
you  see,  for  my  people  rarely  show  themselves.  Never  before 
has  human  eye  beheld  my  form,  but  I  have  a  reason  for  ap- 
pearing and  showing  you  my  home." 

He  waved  his  tiny-gloved  hand  and  I  found  myself  stand- 
ing beside  him,  for  he  had  changed  me  to  his  own  size. 

Follow  me,  and  I  will  show  you  my  home.  I  am  one  of 
the  "Imps  of  the  Ink  Bottle,"  he  said,  leading  me  to  the  back 
of  the  desk  where  stood  several  empty  ink  bottles.  He 
touched  the  side  of  one  and  led  me  through  a  door  which 
swung  open.  I  found  myself  in  a  perfectly  furnished  recep- 
tion hall.  It  seemed  very  odd  to  me,  for  even  the  rugs  were 
coal  black.     I  spoke  of  this  to  my  guide,  who  said : 

"Oh,  don't  you  remember  that  this  was  a  bottle  of  jet 
black  ink?  Nothing  but  black  can  ever  stay  here.  I  will  now 
show  you  our  dining  room  and  kitchen.  They  are  in  the  blue 
ink  bottle."  He  led  the  way  through  a  passage  to  this  suite 
of  rooms,  in  which  everything  was  dark  blue.  Before  going 
in  he  threw  a  blue  wrap  over  his  shoulders.  The  fire  which 
blazed  on  the  hearth  was  blue  and  threw  a  delicate  tint  over 
the  blue  furniture  and  the  blue  dishes  which  stood  in  dainty 
rows  on  blue  shelves. 

"Now  would  you  like  to  meet  my  wife,"  he  asked,  laying 
aside  the  blue  garment  in  the  passage  outside  and  donning  a 
red  one. 

"You  see,"  he  explained  in  reply  to  my  questioning  look, 
"everything  in  our  different  rooms  must  be  of  a  harmonizing 
color,  even  our  own  clothes."  As  he  spoke  he  ushered  me 
into  smaller  daintier  apartments,  which  he  said  were  in  the 
red  ink  bottle.  They  must  have  been,  for  they  were  furnished 
entirely  in  that  soft  pinkish  tint  which  belongs  alone  to  red 
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ink.  A  sweet  little  creature  in  an  evening  gown  of  red  velvet, 
met  us  and  on  being  told  I  was  a  friend  of  her  husband, 
made  me  very  welcome. 

I  soon  took  my  departure,  however  for  I  knew  it  was 
getting  late,  and  as  my  tiny  guide  opened  the  door  from  the 
black  hall  to  the  outer  world,  he  said, 

"As  I  told  you  before,  I  have  a  reason  for  showing  you 
all  this.  I  wanted  you  to  know  about  us  and  our  home,  and 
then  to  ask  a  favor  of  you.  Oh  good  lady,  it  is  in  your 
power  to  destroy  us  and  our  homes !  Please,  please  don't 
do  it,  but  spare  our  lives  and  homes  by  keeping  these  ink 
bottles!" 

I  promised  never  to  destroy  them,  and  to  add  more,  so 
that  they  would  have  larger  quarters.  He  waved  his  hand, 
disappeared  and  I  found  myself  seated  once  more  at  my  desk." 

"Of  course  it  was  a  dream,"  Marie  said,  "but  still  it  was  so 
real  that  I  never  could  bear  to  destroy  those  three  bottles." 

Elizabeth  W.  Pardee,  'io. 


Her  Writing  Lesson. 

Marie  writes  in  her  copy-book; 
Let  all  the  world  keep  still; 
Lest  some  malicious  drop  of  ink, 
On  that  new  page  should  spill. 

There  are  inkspots  on  her  apron ; 
There's  an  ink  spot  on  her  nose ; 
While    inky   rivers   trickle 
From  her  forehead  to  her  toes. 

A  curl  falls  in  the  ink  well ; 
She  flips  it  quickly  out ; 
While  over  wall  and  carpet 
An  inky  flood  doth  spout. 

But  why  these  foolish  details? 
You'll  forget  them  like  as  not, 
When  looking  o'er  her  head  you  see, 
That  page  without  a  blot. 

Catherine  Thompson,  '08. 
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3£9^eX933|  HE  editors  of  the  "Dilworthian"  want  to  ex- 
f  I  A  §  tend  their  heartiest  thanks  to  the  stu- 
JL  §  dents  of  Dilworth  Hall  for  their  genuine  in- 
ic6C83C6C820Os  Merest  in  the  paper,  shown  by  their  contribu- 
tions of  stories,  essays,  verses  and  news.  Al- 
though we  have  not  been  able  to  use  all  the 
matter  in  this  first  issue,  yet  we  can  see 
talent  in  everything  that  has  been  contributed 
and  we  hope  that  the  girls  will  continue  to 
write  for  the  paper.  We  hope  that  all  of  you  will  manifest 
the  same  interest  by  buying  the  journal.  On  account  of  the 
absence  of  advertisements  the  price  had  to  be  put  higher  than 
we  first  expected. 

o 

Pennsylvania  College  has  always  been  considered  a  con- 
servative school,  but  during  the  last  two  years  it  has  not 
only  kept  what  was  best  in  its  old  methods,  but  has  improved 
by  adding  new  ideas.  The  preparatory  department  has  been 
entirely  separated  from  the  college,  so  that  instead  of  being 
merely  the  "Prep"  of  P.  C.  W.  it  is  now — Dilworth  Hall.  We 
have,  too,  new  management,  quite  a  number  of  new  teachers, 
and  several  new  courses  of  study.  We  have  a  glee  club  which 
we  are  already  proud  of  and  which  is  improving  all  the  time. 
And  in  addition  to  it,  this  year,  for  the  first  time,  a  stringed 
instrument  club  is  being  organized.  We  now  have  a  dramatic 
club  which  expects  to  give  several  parlor  plays  during  the 
term.  In  the  athletic  department  a  tennis  tournament  has 
already  been  held  and  basketball  practice  is  being  carried  on 
eagerly.  The  most  important  of  all  the  new  things  is,  of 
course,  our  paper  "The  Dilworthian."  It  will  be  published 
four  times  a  year  and  each  of  the  four  classes  will,  in  turn,  be 
responsible  for  the  financial  support  and  the  sale  of  one  issue. 
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"The  Dilworthian"  does  not  belong  to  any  one  class,  it  be- 
longs to  every  girl  in  the  school  and  every  girl  should  do 
her  best  to  make  it  the  best  school  journal  in  the  country. 
The  editors  wish  to  express  their  appreciation  of  the  kind 
greeting  given  "The  Dilworthian"  by  its  elder  sister  The 
"Sorosis"  and  to  thank  our  Faculty  member  for  her  untiring 
help. 

Girls,  to  keep  up  the  paper  you  must  write,  write, 
WRITE,  songs  or  stories,  poetry  and  prose,  jokes  or  jingles, 
news  or  nonsense.  Don't  be  discouraged  if  your  story  isn't 
in  the  first  copy  ;  we  must  keep  some  of  the  best  things  for  the 
next  issue,  you  know.  "The  Dilworthian"  will  strive  to 
express  the  highest  ideals  of  the  school,  and  to  stir  up  an 
enthusiastic  school  spirit.  New  things  have  been  started  for 
you;  keep  them  up!  Make  them  better!  Let  other  people 
know  about  them  and  make  Dilworth  Hall  a  school  of  which 
Pittsburgh  will  be  justly  proud. 


The  "Sorosis"  of  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women  was 
quite  surprised  last  spring  to  hear  of  her  new  sister.  How- 
ever, nothing  very  definite  was  announced,  but  still  enough 
to  make  her  rejoice  that  Dilworth  Hall  was  to  be  represented 
in  the  literary  world  by  a  school  paper.  Just  recently  the 
"Sorosis"  heard  that  the  new  sister  had  a  most  imposing 
name, — that  of  "Dilworthian."  With  such  a  name  and  such 
a  board  of  editors  as  she  possesses,  "The  Dilworthian"  ought 
to  be  successful.  The  "Sorisis"  extends  to  her  new  sister  a 
most  friendly  welcome  and  hopes  that  she  may  enjoy  a  long 
and  prosperous  career. 

It  is  The  "Sorosis'  "  privilege,  since  she  is  several  years 
"Dilworthian's"  senior,  to  give  a  little  advice.  She  knows 
well  that  there  are  difficulties  to  be  met  in  publishing  a 
paper,  and  in  view  of  this  knowledge  she  urges  patience, 
painstaking,  and  perseverance.  Be  patient  and  profit  by  every 
experience.  First  by  patiently  overcoming  every  difficulty 
and  gaining  new  strength  from  criticism  a  paper  can  be  pub- 
lished which  will  do  justice  to  one's  school.  Further  "The 
Dilworthian"  must  be  painstaking  in  order  to  maintain  a  high 
standard.      Print  only  what  will  reflect  well  on  your  literary 
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department  and  on  your  school.  Persevere  so  that  you  may 
advance  in  every  issue.  Let  each  number  be  better  than 
the  last. 

Even  if  the  editors  are  patient,  painstaking  and  persever- 
ing, they  cannot  succeed  without  the  full  co-operation  of 
Faculty  and  students.  Each  one  must  understand  that  it  is 
her  duty,  in  some  way,  to  make  the  school  paper  a  success. 
Do  not  hesitate  to  ask  everyone  to  help  you;  do  not  merely 
ask  them,  but  urge  them  to  lend  their  assistance.  Urge  them 
to  help,  because  it  will  strengthen  the  paper  and  also  be- 
cause it  will  tend  to  unite  the  students  in  a  closer  school 
spirit. 


The  board  of  editors  wish  to  express  their  thanks  to  the 
students  of  the  Art  Department  for  the  material  assistance 
they  have  given  and  the  great  interest  they  have  shown  in 
this,  our  first  issue  of  "The  Dilworthian."  And  we  assure 
them  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  we  selected  the 
cover  and  headings  from  among  the  many  artistic  designs 
they  furnished  us.  The  cover  design  selected  is  the  work  of 
Miss  Freida  Jenewein  and  most  of  the  headings  are  by  Miss 
Mary  Stahley.  But  some  of  the  Dilworth  Hall  students  have 
also  shown  artistic  talent;  for  the  "Athletic  Girl"  was  drawn 
by  Miss  Florence  Bickel  and  the  "Good-Night  Baby"  by  Miss 
Helen  Kimball. 


Glee  Club. 

The  Glee  Club  has  again  taken  up  its  work  and  meets 
for  rehearsal  every  Monday  and  Thursday.  Many  new  mem- 
bers have  been  admitted  and  the  old  members  extend  to  them 
a  hearty  welcome.  All  have  begun  to  work  enthusiastically 
on  the  plans  which  have  been  made  for  the  year  and  hope  for 
much  success. 


The  music  students  wish  to  thank  Miss  Drais,  Miss  Cora 
Louden  and  Edward  for  the  fine  seats  which  have  been  re- 
served at  the  Saturday  afternoon  concerts  in  the  Exposition 
Hall. 
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ATHLETICS. 


On  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  Sep- 
tember the  Athletic  Association  held 
its  first  meeting,  at  which  officers  were 
elected,  Virginia  Marshall  was  made 
president ;  Lillie  Lindsay,  vice  presi- 
dent, and  Mary  Stanley,  secretary  and 
treasurer.  Initiation  was  held  the  fol- 
lowing Monday  afternoon  and  the 
largest  number  of  girls  on  record  was 
initiated.  After  the  new  girls  had 
gone  through  the  terrible  ordeal  of 
squeezing  oysters  and  having  their 
faces  pasted  up  with  fly  paper,  refresh- 
ments were  served  and  the  afternoon 
concluded  with  a  dance. 

A  great  deal  of  interest  was  shown 
in  the  tennis  tournament  held  on  our 
new  courts  in  October.  The  winners 
from  the  faculty  were  Miss  Knapp  and 
Mr.  Wheeler;  from  the  college,  Lilla 
Greene  and  Myrtle  Grow ;  and  from 
Dilworth  Hall,  Eleanor  Parrish  and 
Noeline  Hickson.  On  Friday  the 
twenty-sixth  of  October  the  finals  be- 
tween the  college  and  Dilworth  Hall 
were  played.  Both  sides  were  well  represented  by  a  large 
number  of  girls  wearing  either  the  purple  and  white  or  the 
blue  and  gold  but  our  team  by  its  skillful  playing  defeated  the 
college  team  in  the  first  two  sets.  Sweaters  were  awarded  to 
the  winners  by  Dr.  Lindsay.  The  next  morning  our  cham- 
pions were  at  last  defeated  by  Miss  Knapp  and  Mr.  Wheeler. 

Basketball  practice  has  been  going  on  ever  since  school 
started.  The  Dilworth  Hall  team  is  as  follows :  Jean  Gray- 
forward,  Helen  Kirkwood-forward,  Jane  Hill-forward,  Lois 
McCracken-guard,  Helen  Blair-guard,  Mary  Foster-center, 
Noeline  Hickson-guard,  Lillie  Lindsay-side  center.  The 
school  team,  in  which  there  are  girls  from  both  college  and 
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Dilworth  Hall,  consists  of  Mary  Stahley,  Elma  McKibben 
and  Jean  Gray  forwards,  Virginia  Marshall  center,  Lillie  Lind- 
say side  center,  and  Frances  Neel  and  Lois  McCracken  guards. 
Field  hockey  is  very  popular  with  the  first  year  girls  and 
the  team  will  probably  be  chosen  from  that  class. 
o 


Y.  W.  C.  A.  NOTES. 


The  prospects  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  seem  specially  bright 
for  this  year  as  both  new  girls  and  old  girls  have  shown  much 
interest  and  enthusiasm. 

Rev.  W.  J.  Reid  of  the  First  United  Presbyterian  Church 
gave  an  exceedingly  interesting  talk  at  the  meeting  on  Wednes- 
day evening,  October  30th.  There  will  be  other  special  speak- 
ers throughout  the  year. 

As  a  branch  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  work,  Miss  Campbell  has 
charge  of  a  Dilworth  Hall  Bible  class,  which  is  held  after 
vespers,  Sunday  evening.  The  girls  seem  interested  in  this 
class  and  enjoy  it  very  much. 

The  Christian  Association  girls  are  having  an  exhibit  and 
a  sale  of  clever  and  striking  posters.  The  Dilworth  Hall 
tennis  boy  and  girl  in  blue  and  gold  are  especially  attractive. 
The  money  made  by  the  sale  of  posters  is  to  start  the  Silver 
Bay  Fund,  which  fund  is  to  send  delegates  from  our  school 
to  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  conference  at  Silver  Bay  next  summer. 


LITERARY  SOCIETIES. 
The  Deltas. 

The  Delta,  one  of  the  literary  societies  of  Dilworth  Hall, 
has  been  holding  its  regular  meetings  the  first  and  third  Tues- 
days of  every  month.  The  club  initiated  four  new  members : 
Miss  Jane  Hill,  Miss  Leah  Main,  Miss  Mary  Foster,  and  Miss 
Ethel  Armstrong  at  a  special  meeting  on  Tuesday,  October 
the  fifteenth.  This  year  the  society  has  studied  the  life  and 
works  of  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett  and  Eugene  Fields.  Rob- 
ert Lev/is  Stevenson  will  be  the  subject  for  the  next  meeting. 
Miss  Coolidge  and  Miss  Kerst  were  cordially  invited  to  be 
honorary  members  and  accepted.  The  society  owes  much  to 
their  kindly  advice  and  help. 
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Knights  of  the  Round  Table. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table 
Miss  Anna  Todd  was  elected  Knight  of  the  Chair,  Miss  Martha 
Sands,  Knight  of  the  Scroll,  and  Miss  Florence  Bickel,  Knight 
of  the  Purse.  The  Knights  told  how  they  had  kept  tryst 
during  the  summer;  and  planned  the  work  for  the  winter. 
The  second  Tuesday  afternoon  of  each  month  is  to  be  devoted 
to  a  study  of  English  poetry ;  the  fourth  Tuesday,  to  a  literary 
program.  The  work  is  to  be  continued  among  the  children 
who  go  to  the  Soho  Settlement  House  on  Friday  afternoons. 

At  the  second  meeting  two  extemporaneous  debates  were 
carried  on  with  much  spirit.  The  first  question  was :  "Is 
Monday  a  better  school  holiday  than  Saturday?"  The  senti- 
ments of  the  society  was  in  favor  of  Saturday.  The  other 
question  was :  "Is  the  study  of  the  dead  languages  of  as  much 
use  as  the  study  of  the  modern  languages?"  Both  sides  of 
the  question  were  well  sustained  but  the  sentimental  vote 
was  in  favor  of  modern  languages. 

At  the  third  meeting  Miss  Campbell  conducted  a  study  of 
Tennyson's  "Princess." 


Dilworth  Hall  Dramatic  Club. 

The  Dilworth  Hall  Dramatic  Club  organized  October  the 
twenty-third. 

Martha  Sands  was  elected  president,  Jean  Hughes  sec- 
retary, Hazel  Hickson  treasurer,  and  Miss  Kerst  the  general 
manager. 


FRIDAY   NIGHTS. 


Y.  W.  C.  A.  Reception. 

On  Friday  evening,  September  twentieth,  the  Y.  W.  C. 
A.  gave  a  reception  in  the  drawing  rooms  to  the  Faculty  and 
to  the  house  girls.  Those  who  received  were  Miss  Coolidge, 
Miss  Frances  Neel,  Miss  Carla  Jarecki,  Miss  Ruth  Pepperday 
and  Miss  Marian  Euwer. 

The  entertainment  took  the  form  of  a  salmagundi  party. 
Pitt  seemed  one  of  the  most  popular  games,  but  many  stuck 
to   the  Tiddle-dy-winks. 
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Miss  Skilton  won  the  the  first  prize  which  was  a  beautiful 
picture  and  Noeline  Hickson  won  the  consolation  prize,  an- 
other picture. 

Fantastic  Costume  Party. 

The  "old  girls"  gave  a  party  for  the  "new  girls,"  in  the 
chapel  of  Dilworth  Hall,  on  the  night  of  October  fourth. 

The  girls  dressed  to  represent  characters  in  history  and 
fiction.  Among  them  were  Lady  Macbeth,  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
Robin  Hood,  Sis  Hopkins,  Carrie  Nation,  Red  Ridding  Hood, 
The  Lady  in  White,  John  and  Pricella  Alden.  The  last  was  a 
tableau  in  which  Miss  Coolidge  and  the  house  girls  repre- 
sented, 

"There  was  an  old  woman  who  live  in  a  shoe 

She  had  so  many  children  she  didn't  know  what  to  do." 

Concert. 

A  very  delightful  musical  program  was  given  in  Dil- 
worth Hall  Friday  evening,  October  eleventh.  Many  out  side 
guests  were  present  and  we  were  honored  by  the  presence  of 
several  of  the  board  of  trustees. 

Mr.  Morgan's  playing  showed  that  he  was  a  master  tech- 
nique, and  a  brilliant  performer.  His  numbers  were  heartily 
appreciated  by  the  audience.  Miss  Drais  proved  an  excellent 
performer  and  was  thoroughly  enjoyed.  Miss  Few  sang  in 
her  usually  charming  and  vivacious  manner.  Miss  Kerst  fair- 
ly moved  her  audience  to  tears  with  the  pathos  of  Annie 
Hamilton  Donnell's  "Lie"  and  gave  as  an  encore  the  ever 
favorite  "That  Old  Sweetheart  of  Mine"  with  musical  ac- 
companiments. 


"En  Tour." 

Friday  evening,  October  twenty-fifth,  a  very  novel  enter- 
tainment was  given  by  Miss  Coolidge.  Some  interesting  fea- 
tures of  trips  abroad  were  given  by  members  of  the  Faculty. 
National  airs  and  other  music,  representing  countries  across 
the  sea,  were  rendered  during  the  evening.  The  guests  were 
"refreshed  in  a  different  manner"  by  maids  direct  from 
Switzerland. 
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The  Senior  Dance. 

The  Senior  of  P.  C.  W.  entertained  the  class  of  191 1,  P. 
C.  W.  at  a  dance  on  Friday  night,  the  eighteenth.  The  Senior 
class,  Miss  Lilla  Greene,  Miss  Myrtle  Grow,  Miss  Virginia 
Marshall  and  Miss  Mary  Mellor,  received.  The  attractive 
programs  afforded  much  amusement,  some  being  very  sug- 
gestive to  their  owners.  Miss  Drais  kindly  played  for  the 
girls  and  the  piano  player  cannot  be  compared  to  her  music 
for  dancing.  Delicious  little  cakes  and  punch  were  served 
from  a  side  table  and  after  the  "Home  Waltz"  the  party 
broke  up. 


The  Hallowe'en  Party. 

The  annual  Hallowe'en  party  was  held  on  Friday  even- 
ing, November  the  first  in  Dilworth  Hall.  The  entire  school 
was  invited  to  come,  and  were  requested  to  appear  as  witches, 
phantoms  or  any  figures  common  to  Hallowe'en.  Dilworth 
Hall  was  decorated  in  cornstalks  and  jack-o-lanterns.  Danc- 
ing was  the  chief  entertainment,  but  about  the  middle  of  the 
evening  the  floor  was  cleared  in  order  to  give  a  witch  dance 
under  the  supervision  of  Miss  Knapp.  This  was  followed  by 
some  shadow  pictures.  After  this  the  dancing  was  resumed 
and  enjoyed  the  rest  of  the  evening. 


WHAT'S  DOING. 


Among  Former  Students. 

Miss  Nell  Van  Tine  is  attending  an  art  school  in  the  city 
this  winter. 

Miss  Margaret  Mackey  attends  the  Birmingham  school 
for  girls. 
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Miss  Edith  Lyle  is  at  the  Washington  Seminary. 

Miss  Hester  Booth  is  attending  the  Stuart-yVTitchell 
school  this  winter. 

Miss  Louise  Bateman  has  been  ill  so  is  not  able  to  attend 
school  but  expects  to  return  when  better. 

Miss  Irene  Stifel  has  returned  from  a  four  months'  trip 
to  Europe  most  of  which  has  been  spent  in  Germany  with 
relatives. 

Miss  Mary  Miller  is  at  Vassar  College  this  year. 

Miss  Sally  McEwan  is  at  Smith  College  this  winter. 

Miss  Mary  Kimball  and  Miss  Lois  Cunningham  have  re- 
turned to  Smith  College. 

Miss  Marion  Knight  is  at  Walnut  Lane,  Philadelphia.  In 
a  letter  of  greeting  to  the  Dilworthian  she  says  that  she  is 
one  of  the  editors  of  their  school  paper  and  wishes  to  ex- 
change her  paper  with  the  Dilworthian. 

Miss  Ellen  Longanecker  is  enjoying  life  as  a  Freshman 
at  Wellesley. 

Miss  Phoebe  Layton  is  attending  Linden  Hall,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Miss  Alvira  Cheeseman  and  Miss  Agues  Patterson  are 
attending  Miss  Thurston's  school. 

Miss  Lydia  Goodwin  is  devoting  her  time  to  the  study 
of  music. 

At  the  opening  of  school  Miss  Marcia  Hoyt  was  in  At- 
lantic City  but  has  now  returned  and  is  at  home. 

Miss    Elsie   Keim   is   at  home  this  winter. 

Miss  Mary  Lyle  is  at  Miss  Smallwood's  school  in  Wash- 
ington,  D.   C. 

Miss  Rebecca  Davidson  has  gone  to  Europe  to  spend 
several  years  in  the  study  of  music. 


On  Saturday,  the  nineteenth  of  October,  a  beautiful, 
damp,  foggy  morning,  the  fourth  year  girls  of  Dilworth  Hall 
and   Miss  Campbell  had  a  corn  roast. 

They  went  to  Washboard  Falls  in  Guyasuta  Park,  and 
after  a  delightful  roast  of  corn,  bacon,  eggs,  marshmallows 
and  sandwiches,  they  took  a  long  walk  through  the  valley. 
As  the  weather  was  fine  and  the  woods  could  not  have  been 
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more  beautiful,  they  all  returned,  feeling  that  they  were  well 
repaid  by  a  most  enjoyable  time  and  branches  of  gorgeous 
leaves. 

Dilworth  Hall  is  to  have  recognition  at  last  in  the  United 
States  mails.  The  report  cards  are  to  go  out  from  Dilworth 
Hall,  Woodland  Road,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  In  using 
this  address,  be   careful  to   give  Woodland  Road. 

The  college  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  photographer 
this  week.  He  has  "taken"  everything,  in  and  out,  and  there 
will  be  some  line  post  cards  of  Dilworth  Hall  within  a  month. 
We  think,  however,  one  of  the  most  important  views  was 
missed,  for  "Mary"  said  that  she  had  been  here  for  thirty-three 
years  and  no  one  had  ever  thought  of  taking  a  picture  of  the 
kitchen. 

Dilworth  Hall  letter  paper  will  soon  be  obtainable  in  the 
Book  Shop.  There  will  be  two  kinds,  the  Dilworth  Hall 
seal  embossed  in  blue  and  gold  and  the  seal  embossed  without 
the  gold. 

Everybody  is  glad  to  see  Hannah  back  in  the  hall  and 
in  the  Secretary's  office, 

Every  one  thinks  it  easy  enough  to  talk  but  from  the 
strange,  wierd  sounds  which  come  from  the  "Expression 
Studio"  it  would  appear  that  the  average  person  did  not  do 
it  in  the  right  way  at  all. 


School  Days. 


Each  Monday  seems  so  blue 
As  we  return  to  school ; 
Our  play  we  then  do  rue 
We  never  know  a  rule. 

On  Friday  afternoon 

We   love   our   school   much   more, 

And  sing  a  lively  tune 

As  we  go  out  the  door. 

M.  G. 
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SCRAPS. 


Some  girls  on  their  way  home  from  school  were  met  by 
a  small  boy  who  inquired  where  the  "Pennsylvania  Home  for 
Women"  was. 

The   Classes — 

First — "A  Comedy  of  Errors" 
Second — "Much  Ado  about  Nothing." 
Third — "As  you  Likes  it." 
Fourth— "All's  Well  that  Ends  Well." 

The  first  game  of  Life — Bawl. 

To  what  part  is  a  man  sailing  when  he  is  like  an  im- 
portunate lover?    When  he  is  bound  to  Havre. 

The  vegetable  that  young  ladies  love  is  to-mate-oh. 

Tompkins  named  his  baby  Macbeth  because  he  murdered 
sleep. 

"Say,  pop,  is  a  man's  wife  his  better  half." 
"So  we  are  told,  my  son." 

"Then,  pop,  if  a  man  marries  twice  there  ain't  nothin' 
left  of  him,  is  there?" 

Mother — "Please  bring  me  some  writing  paper." 

Daughter — "I   can't." 

Mother— "You  can't?     Why  so?" 

Daughter — "Because   it's  stationery." 
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English    History    puzzles    me 

It  still  should  be  so  dr}^. 
After  so  many  reigns 

I  never  could  see  why 

"All  history  repeats  itself," 
A  proverb  claims,  I  heard, 
But  when  in  class  I'm  called  upon 
-Mine  never  says  a  word. 

Heard  in  Class — Student  (turning  around  suddenly  to 
the  girl  sitting  back  of  her,  and  not  knowing  whether  the  bell 
had  rung  or  not).     "Have  you  gone?" 

(Translating  Caesar)  "Oregetorix  and  his  family  about 
ten  thousand  men."     (Murmurs  from  the  class :  "Poor  man  !") 

"Prof. — What   gender   is  the  word  money? 

Pupil — Feminine. 

Prof.— Why? 

Pupil — Money  talks. 

Buss — to  kiss. 

Re-buss — to  kiss  again. 

Blunder-bus — to  kiss  the  wrong  person. 

Omni-bus — to  kiss  all  the  girls  in  it. 

She  failed  in   Latin,  flunked  in  Chem. 

They  heard  her  softly  hiss, 
"I'd  like  to  find  the   man  who  said 

That  ignorance  is  bliss." 

Teacher — "I'll  be  tempted  to  give  you  an  examination." 
"Yield  not  to  temptation." 

If  you  loiter  in  the  hallways, 
If  you  talk  upon  the  stairs, 
If  you  whisper  in  the  chapel. 
If  you  even  sit  in  pairs, 
You've  got  to  be  most  careful 
And  you've  got  to  look  about 
Er  the  Faculty'll  ketch  you 
If  you  don't  watch  out. 
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IN  EARLY  SPRING. 


The  tulips  flaunted  lordly  heads 

Above  the  sun-lit  flower  beds 

Bright  cups  of  gold  with  crimson  splashed 

Amid  the  sunbeams  gleamed  and  flashed. 

The  butterflies  had  not  yet  risen, 

But  in  its  dark  confining  prison 

Each  waited  for  the  warmth  and  glow 

When  it  the  joys  of  Spring  should  know. 

The  birds  returned  from  warmer  climes 
Chattered  and  shrilled  from  leafing  vines 
With  feathers  ruffled  here  and  there 
By  a  chilling  breeze  in  the  scented  air. 

The  hyacinth  bells  which  all  the  time 
Were  pealing  low  with  silvery  chime 
And  sprays  of  lilac  from  their  height 
Drooped  cold  and  chill,  in  sorry  plight. 

Upon  a  sea  of  clear  blue  sky 
The  white-sailed  cloudships  drifted  by 
And  hid  the  sun  that  shot  in  vain 
Bright  rays  to  bring  the  warmth  again. 

The  hardy  tulips  little  care 

For  nipping  breeze  and  chilly  air 

In  waves  of  gleaming  red  and  gold, 

They  stormed  the  wind  and  dared  the  cold. 

Catherine  Thompson. 
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A   DOUBLE   VICTORY. 


It  was  a  bright,  hazy  day  in  April,  just  the  right  kind 
for  a  base-ball  game;  and  it  was  annually  destined  to  be  Pitts- 
burgh's greatest  day  in  its  base-ball  season.  The  day  for  the 
game  between  Western  Pennsylvania's  two  greatest  rivals, — 
W.  U.  P.  and  W.  &  J.  This  year  the  game  was  set  for  Satur- 
day, the  twenty-seventh,  in  Exposition  Park,  Allegheny. 

The  opposing  teams  had  been  in  hard  training  for  weeks 
under  their  coaches  and  they  were  thought  to  be  very  well 
matched.  The  students  of  the  rival  schools  had  also  been  re- 
hearsing their  yells  and  college  songs.  The  cause  of  their 
rivalry  was  to  see  who  could  make  the  greatest  amount  of 
noise  on  the  eventful  day. 

The  grounds  were  in  perfect  condition,  and  when  the 
teams  made  their  appearance  they  were  greeted  with  rousing 
shouts  and  cheers  from  the  throats  of  fifteen  thousand  enthu- 
siasts, crowding  the  grand  stand  and  the  bleachers ;  some  for 
the  blue  and  gold,  others  for  the  red  and  black. 

Among  the  last  named  might  have  been  noticed  a  fine, 
elderly  looking  gentleman  with  a  smartly  dressed  young 
woman  seated  in  the  center  of  the  tenth  row  in  the  grand 
stand.  Nearly  everybody  knew  of  Colonel  Douglass,  one  of 
the  most  popular  attorneys  in  the  "Smoky  City,"  and  his  beau- 
tiful daughter,  Dorothy,  a  belle  of  Pittsburgh's  society  set. 
They  had  just  returned  from  an  extended  trip  through  Euro- 
pean cities,  and  it  was  rumored  that  Miss  Dorothy  had  had  sev- 
eral proposals  of  marriage  from  high  and  noble  men,  by  which 
she  could  have  had  one  of  those  most  treasured  objects  in  the 
sight  of  some  American  girls, — a  title  attached  to  her  name; 
but  she  had  refused  all  of  these. 

They  had  taken  great  care  in  planning  their  return,  so  that 
they  might  see  this  great  game ;  one,  that  if  possible  they 
never  missed.  It  could  easily  be  seen  with  whom  their  sym- 
pathy rested  by  the  colors  tied  to  the  lapel  of  the  Colonel's 
coat  and  the  large  red  and  black  pennant  boldly  displayed  by 
the  girl.  They  were  two  of  W.  &  J.'s  most  loyal  friends, — the 
Colonel  because  of  Dorothy's  interest,  and  Dorothy  because  of 
a  certain  young  man,  Jack  Dinsmore,  who  pitched  for  the  fam- 
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cms  nine  of  W.  &  J.  Jack  and  Dorothy  had  been  playmates  when 
youngsters,  and  their  friendship  had  gradually  grown  into 
love.  So  Dorothy  always  felt  that  it  was  her  duty  to  go  and 
cheer  Jack  on  to  victory. 

It  was  said  that  a  more  fiercely  contested  game  had  never 
been  witnessed  before  in  this  city.  The  playing  done  by  the 
W.  U.  P.  men  was  good,  but  that  of  the  W.  &  J.  men  was  much 
better.  The  work  of  Davis  and  Jones  was  fine,  but  the  winner 
of  the  game  was  Dinsmore.  His  great  pitching  won  the  game 
for  W.  &  J.  In  the  third  inning  of  the  game  a  home  run  was 
made  by  Davis,  and  in  the  fifth  inning  Jones  made  a  three-base 
hit.  Alas  for  W.  U.  P.  The  score  was  n  to  4  in  the  ninth 
inning  in  favor  of  W.  &  J.  The  staunch  upholders  of  the  red 
and  black  had  retained  the  college  base-ball  championship  of 
Western  Pennsylvania. 

One  who  has  never  witnessed  a  base-ball  game  where 
such  bitterness  exists  between  the  rivals,  cannot  conceive  of 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  winning  side.  Such  an  outburst  of  ap- 
plause and  noise.  The  W.  &  J.  students  rose  in  one  body 
from  their  seats  and  cheered  and  shouted,  gave  their  yells  and 
sang  their  songs.  Dinsmore,  the  hero,  was  carried  from  the 
field  on  the  shoulders  of  his  brother  players,  and  the  air  rang 
with  a  yell  which  sounded  like  this,  "What's  the  matter  with 
Dinsmore?"  "He's  all  right."  "Whos's  all  right?"  "Dinsmore." 
But  among  the  crowd  there  were  none  any  more  delighted 
and  the  enthusiastic  than  the  Colonel  and  Dorothy.  After 
eagerly  waiting  for  the  score,  Dorothy  exclaimed,  "Oh  !  father, 
just  think  of  it,  eleven  to  four.  Wasn't  it  fine?  I  knew  they 
would  win,  and  to  think  that  Jack  was  the  hero  of  the  game.', 
"Yes,"  the  Colonel  said,  chuckling  to  himself,  "They  won. 
Jack  certainly  did  do  fine  work.  I  think  he  will  be  one  of  the 
greatest  pitchers  that  this  State  ever  produced." 

He  had  not  long  uttered  this  speech  when  a  heavy  hand 
was  laid  on  his  shoulder,  and  he  turned  to  greet  Jack  with  a 
mud-bespattered  face,  and  limping  with  a  sprained  ankle;  but 
smiling  and  rejoicing  over  the  victory. 

,        "Congratulations,  Jack,"  said  the  Colonel,  "For  your  fine 
work." 

"Yes,  allow  me,  also,"  said  Dorothy. 
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"Thank  you,  thank  you,"  replied  Jack,  "Couldn't  you  re- 
ward me  by  permitting  me  to  call  this  evening,  Dorothy?" 

That  evening,  as  Jack  ascended  the  steps  to  the  large  grey 
stone  mansion,  on  Fifth  avenue,  he  was  thinking  of  the  victory 
of  the  day  and  hoping  that  his  luck  would  remain  with  himi 
in  the  game  which  he  was  going  in  for  this  evening.  He  was 
met  at  the  door  by  the  butler,  who  escorted  him  to  the  music 
room  where  Dorothy  was  seated  at  the  piano  playing.  "Oh ! 
Jack,"  she  said  turning  to  him,  "I  can't  think  of  anything  but 
your  victory  to-day." 

"Well,  little  girl,  I  can't  think  of  anything  but  a  victory 
which  I  have  yet  to  win,"  said  he,  "Could  you  relieve  my 
mind  on  it?" 

"Yes,"  said  Dorothy,  blushing,  and  she  proceeded  to  re- 
lieve Jack's  mind. 

Katherine  Stewart,  'n. 


OPINION  OF  MICHAEL  ANGELO  AS  A  PAINTER. 


Michael  Angelo,  who  was  born  at  Settignano,  near 
Florence,  in  the  year  1474,  was  known  as  one  of  the  great  Arc 
Angels  of  the  Higher  Renaissance,  and  was  also  called  the 
Prophet  of  the  Renaissance.  His  place  in  the  world  of  art 
compared  to  the  other  painters  of  the  time  is  unique,  for  his 
supremacy  is  acknowledged  by  all,  but  is  understood  by  a  few 
only. 

The  quality  vividly  described  in  the  Italian  word  terrihi- 
lita,  or  terrible  style,  is  his  predominant  trait.  His  works 
possess  no  tenderness  or  winning  charm,  but  they  command 
and  overwhelm  the  people,  because  he  was  nearest  to  the  sub- 
lime of  any  painter  in  history  through  the  sole  attribute  of 

Michael  Angelo  was  both  a  sculptor  and  a  painter,  and  in 
his  work  the  one  vehicle  of  expression  to  which  he  devoted 
power. 

His  subjects  are  principally  religious  and  serious  in  inten- 
tion. He  saw  and  felt  the  strength  in  things  in  religion  and  in 
the  subjects  of  the  Old  Testament.  He  was  no  imitator  but  a 
creator  of  forms  and  ideas,  and  his  subjects  show  that  he  used 
art  as  a  reflection  of  himself. 
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most  of  his  time  was  the  human  body.  In  his  love  of  action 
and  his  passion  for  the  human  body  lay  the  elements  of  his  art 
most  easily  lending  themselves  to  exaggeration.  The  beauty 
of  womanhood  was  not  fully  revealed  by  Michael  Angelo's  aus- 
tere temperament  for  his  Sibyls  can  scarcely  be  counted 
women.  It  is  only  in  a  few  of  his  Madonnas  that  one  can 
trace  his  feminine  ideal,  an  ideal  noble  and  dignified,  rather 
than  beautiful. 

Among  Michael  Angelo's  gieatest  paintings  is  that  of  the 
Sistine  Chapel  in  Rome.  There  are  no  fewer  than  343  fig- 
ures in  the  ceiling-frescos,  varying  in  proportions  from  the 
colossal  prophets  to  the  graceful  boy-angels.  The  central  idea 
of  this  vast  conception  is  the  preparation  of  the  world  for  the 
Advent  of  Christ.  The  central  space  of  the  ceiling  contains 
nine  great  pictures,  showing  forth  God  separating  the  Light 
from  the  Darkness,  the  Creation  of  the  Sun  and  the  Moon,  the 
Creation  of  Eve,  and  the  Fall  and  Banishment  from  Paradise, 
the  Sacrifice  of  Noah,  the  Deluge,  and  the  Drunkenness  of 
Noah.  The  fresco  of  the  Deluge  is  filled  with  terrible  scenes  of 
suffering  and  death,  the  figures  being  of  smaller  size  than  those 
in  the  other  pictures,  in  order  to  introduce  more  numerous 
episodes.  The  figures  in  the  other  ceiling-frescos  are  from 
ten  to  twelve  feet  high. 

Michael  Angelo,  "alone  resolute  and  gloomy,  held  his 
way,  the  last  great  representative  of  Florence  in  art  and  the 
first  great  representative  of  individualism  in  art."  He  can  not 
be  called  a  popular  artist  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word, 
but  the  powerful  influence  which  he  exercises  seems  constant- 
ly increasing. 

Emma  C.  Aronson,  '09. 


THE  DANCERS. 


Poised  on  tiptoe,  they  sway  with  airy  grace, 
Like  flowers  nodding  on  their  slender  stems, 
Then  swaying,  drifting,  grows  the  dance  apace, 
Until  each  dancer  a  whirling  snowflake  seems, 
Hurled  by  the  gusty  winter  wind  through  space. 
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They  pause,  then  circle,  softly  to  and  fro, 
Like  wavering  wreaths  and  garlands  of  white  mist, 
Hither  and  thither,  they  float,  now  swaying  slow, 
Now  faster,  as  the  music  sinks  or  swells, 
Like  throbbing  winds  that  through  the  valleys  blow. 
Margaret  Detchon,  'n. 
o 

A  LEAP  YEAR  PROPOSAL. 


"I  dare  you !     He'll  never  know  who  did  it." 

"All  right.  But  goodness,  if  he  should  happen  to  find  out, 
I  know  Fd  fall  through  the  floor!" 

"Oh,  Beth,  you  dear!  I  knew  you  would  take  a  dare. 
Won't  it  be  fine?     Let's  write  it  now." 

Beth  Dillings  and  Kate  Newton  were  great  friends,  and 
where  Beth  was,  there  Kate  was  usually  to  be  found  also. 
This  afternoon  they  had  been  talking  of  leap  year  and  how 
much  fun  it  would  be  to  send  some  one  of  their  boy  friends  a 
proposal,  disguised,  of  course,  so  that  he  would  not  know  who 
had  so  honored  him. 

Beth  sat  down  at  her  pretty  little  mahogany  desk  where 
a, ray  of  sunshine  brought  out  the  gold  tints  in  her  hair.  Kate, 
sitting  on  the  arm  of  the  chair,  the  better  to  observe  the  con- 
struction of  the  proposal,  thought  how  very  pretty  her  friend 
was.  When  Beth  had  finished  she  cleared  her  throat  and  cried, 
"Listen." 

"Dearest  Fred,"  she  read,  "you  know  how  much  I  have 
always  loved  you  and  I  know  you  can  never,  never,  find  it  in 
your  heart  to  refuse  me  this  one  and  only  request  I  have  ever 
longed  to  make  of  you.  If  you  love  me  as  much  as  I  hope  you 
do  and  one-half  as  much  as  I  love  you,  you  will  send  me  a  five- 
pound  of  Reymer's,  so  that  I  shall  know  it ;  but  if  you  find  you 
can  not  love  me,  please  send  me  twenty  feet  of  rope  so  that,  in 
my  despair  and  grief,  I  may  quit  this  unhappy  world. 

With  fond  love,  from  A  Leap  Year  Girl." 

"Oh,  how  splendid,  he  will  never,  in  all  the  world,  know 
you  sent  it." 

"Well,  I  should  hope  not!"  Beth  gasped  at  the  very 
idea. 
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Kate  mailed  the  letter  on  her  way  home,  and  it  was  some 
days  before  she  saw  her  friend  again.  When  she  did,  Beth 
fairly  dragged  her  up  the  stairs  to  her  own  cozy  little  room. 

"Oh,  dear,  I've  gone  and  done  it,"  she  moaned,  as  soon 
as  her  startled  guest  had  taken  off  her  coat  and  established 
herself  on  the  bed. 

"What?" 

"Well,  Kate  Newton,  it's  mostly  your  fault,  anyway! 
You  dared  me  to  do  it.  If  you  hadn't  dared  me  I  know  I  never 
would  have  done  it,  and  you  know  I  always  take  a  dare !  Oh, 
dear!!" 

"Well!  what's  happened?     I  do  wish  you'd  explain." 

"Fred  Clinton  found  out  I  sent  that  proposal,"  replied 
Beth,  taking  a  long  breath,  "and  he  sent  me  a  refusal." 

Kate  gasped.  "He  did — a  refusal !  Well,  of  all  the  un- 
grateful creatures.     What  did  he  say?" 

Beth  opened  her  desk  and  took  out  a  letter  and  a  small 
box  tied  around  and  around  with  gold  cord. 

"Just  look  at  it,"  she  exclaimed,  and  Kate  obligingly  look- 
ed at  the  box  and  read  the  letter  aloud. 

"My  dear  Miss  Dillings" — (Oh,  how  formal!) — I  am  very 
sorry  to  have  to  disappoint  you.  But  I  know  you  will  soon 
get  over  it.  In  doing  what  you  asked  in  case  I  could  not  love 
you,  I  have  sent  you  twenty  feet  of  rope — ("that's  the  gold 
cord,"  interposed  Beth) — I  have  also  sent  you  a  small  (I 
should  say)  box  of  Reymer's  in  order  to  show  my  appreciation 
of  your  love  and  good  wishes. 

Believe  me  as  ever,  sincerely  yours,  Fred  Clinton." 

Beth  felt  that  she  would  never  dare  to  look  Fred  Clinton 
in  the  face  again  when  she  found  how  completely  he  had  turned 
the  joke  on  her. 

But  three  years  later  when  a  five-pound  box  of  Reymer's 
appeared  in  the  morning,  and  a  box  of  lovely  roses  in  the  even- 
ing, Beth  smilingly  remarked  to  Kate,  "Hie  would  never  kave 
taken  any  notice  of  me  if  it  had  not  been  for  that  leap  year  pro- 
posal I  was  so  ashamed  of." 

In  reply  to  the  note  she  found  among  the  roses,  she  sent 
him  a  rusty  looking  string  of  gold  cord,  with  the  word  that 
now  she  would  have  no  use  for  it.  Jeanne  Gray,  '09. 
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IT'S  FRIDAY. 


One  of  the  merriest,  if  not  one  of  the  happiest  times  of 
my  life,  was  spent  at  a  settlement  house.  I  may  as  well  admit 
that  I  was  not  in  a  very  good  humor  when  I  started,  which} 
may  have  had  something  to  do  with  it,  for  it  was  a  bitter  cold 
day  and  I  had  just  missed  my  car.  This  meant  I  must  either 
walk  to  East  Liberty  for  the  meat  which  we  were  to  teach 
the  children  to  cook,  or  to  stand  fifteen  minutes  in  the  cold} 
till  the  next  car  came. 

When  It  did  finally  arrive  there  I  was  immediately  sur- 
rounded by  a  crowd  of  dirty  little  youngsters  who  persisted  in 
hanging  on  to  me  and  to  some  friends  whom  I  met  there,  just 
as  if  we  were  hooks.  However,  we  soon  started  to  play  games, 
for  that  is  how  we  amuse  the  smaller  children  who  come  from 
three  to  four  o'clock.     We  played  "Fruit  Basket,"  "Farmer  ia 
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the  Dell,"  "London  Bridge,"  and  many  other  games  until  some 
one  begged  us  to  play  "King  William.  Alas !  we  consented 
without  knowing  the  game,  and  to  our  great  dismay  soon 
found  this  meant  we  had  to  kiss  whoever  chose  us,  no  matter 
dirty  her  face  was.  Luckily  four  o'clock  soon  came  and  the 
little  ones  were  dismissed,  for  the  members  of  the  Happy 
Hour  Club  were  arriving. 

These  girls,  from  ten  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  had  made 
scrap-books  and  strung  beads  and  were  now  learning  how  to 
cook.  When  we  had  chosen  two  girls  for  cooks  and  two  to 
set  the  table,  we  thought  everything  would  be  all  right,  but  it 
was  not  to  be  so.  I  soon  heard  a  plaintive  voice  at  my  side. 
"Please,  teacher,  mayn't  I  cook?  That  other  teacher  wouldn't 
let  me  and  I  knows  it's  just  because  my  dress  isn't  pretty."; 
What  was  I  to  do?  In  the  first  place  it  seemed  very  funny 
and  rather  queer  to  be  addressed  as  teacher,  and  in  the  second 
the  child  seemed  to  think  it  was  all  on  account  of  their  dresses 
that  we  did  not  choose  them,  although  we  really  tried  to  choose 
those  who  had  not  been  chosen  before.  Of  course  I  made  an 
attempt  to  console  her.  "I'm  sorry,  Emma,  but  if  Miss  Jane 
chose  some  one  else  you  will  have  to  wait  till  next  week,  and 
my  dear,  I  am  sure  she  certainly  didn't  refuse  you  on  account 
of  your  dress.  Why  that's  a  very  pretty  dress."  But  it  did  no 
good.  "Teacher,  say  I  can.  You  came  before  that  other 
teacher,  and  you  should  be  able  to  make  her  let  me."  "I'm 
sorry,  Emma,  but  I  can't  do  that,  it  wouldn't  be  nice."  This 
was  all  I  could  say,  and  Emma  withdrew  not  consoled,  but 
pouting,  into  the  corner. 

However,  I  didn't  have  any  time  to  pay  much  attention 
to  her,  for  another  voice  chimed  in,  "Teacher,  is  that  meat? 
We  can't  eat  meat  to-day.  It's  Friday."  I  didn't  know  which 
to  do,  laugh  or  cry,  but  I  inquired  instead  of  each  child  and 
found  there  were  about  two  children  in  the  whole  bunch  who 
could  eat  meat.  The  rest  were  all  Catholics,  and,  as  they 
said,  it  was  Friday. 

,  Of  course  they  couldn't  see  any  fun  in  cooking  things  that 
they  couldn't  eat,  so  they  all  began  to  pout  and  say  they  didn't 
like  to  cook.  They  would  rather  play  games.  They  didn't 
come  to  eat  anyway. 
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The  next  Friday  we  just  played  games.  There  was  no 
cooking  done,  but  before  we  went  home  they  all  begged  to 
cook  again,  so  cooking  we  are,  but  not  meat,  you  may  be  sure. 

Daisy  Sharp,  'o&. 


SKETCHES 


Letter  from  Rebecca  Davidson. 

Kurfeursten  str  48, 
Pension  Werner, 

Berlin,  W. 
Dear  Friend : 

At  last  I  am  in  Deutchland  "begging  the  Kaiser's  pardon. " 
The  Germans  are  very  pleasant  people,  and  are  ever  smiling. 
As  for  Berlin,  it  is  a  nice,  clean  place  for  a  Pittsburger.  Most 
of  the  dwellings  are  apartments,  and  even  Sembrich,  Godows- 
ky,  Kreisler,  and  other  celebrities  occupy  them.  Besides  these 
are  some  lovely  villas. 

At  the  pension  I  occupy  a  room  on  the  third  floor,  "a  lit- 
tle hall-room,"  as  we  would  say.  How  large  it  is  you  may 
judge  for  yourself  when  I  tell  you  what  it  contains ;  a  baby- 
grand  piano,  bed,  couch,  wardrobe,  a  chiffonier,  corresponding 
with  our  dresser  but  lacking  the  glass  and  somewhat  higher, 
a  table,  a  small  music  cabinet,  and  one  of  those  large  tile  stoves 
common  to  Germany,  and  lastly  some  chairs.  On  my  little 
table  I  keep  all  the  pictures  of  the  girls  so  I  may  see  them, 
as  I  write.  A  great  part  of  my  time  is  spent  here  practicing; 
but  in  the  evenings  all  the  girls  assemble  downstairs  and  have 
a  grand  time.  There  are  about  twenty  other  students  besides 
myself,  five  are  Americans.  As  we  Americans  talk  so  much 
English  the  other  pensioners  have  made  an  objection  and  as  a 
result  we  have  all  been  separated  at  table  and  distributed 
among  the  Germans,  and  this  law  made:  "Any  person  speak- 
ing one  or  more  English  words  must  pay  one  pfennig  per 
word.'-  The  charming  part  of  this  law  is  that  I,  Miss  David- 
son, must  pay  ten  pfennigs  per  word,  for  I  can  speak  the  Ger- 
man so  well. 

The  concerts  here  are  fine.  All  the  noted  artists  come 
here   now  from   their  American   towns.     Many  of  them   we 
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never  heard  of  in  America.  Among  those  who  are  heard 
here  are  Godowsky,  Lauer,  Torselli,  Busoni,  Mark  Hamburg 
and  hosts  of  others.  All  the  students  buy  standing  room  for 
the  large  concerts,  and  when  tired,  sit  on  the  floor.  Some 
even  bring  their  lunch,  and  if  you  only  put  your  imagination 
to  work  you  can  picture  a  gipsy  camp  in  an  opera. 

I  have  had  my  second  lesson  from  Mr.  Godowsky  and  am 
happy  to  say,  it  went  "treis  bein."  I  am  now  studying  Weber's 
"Moto  Perpetuo,"  arranged  by  Mr.  Godowsky.  It  is 
very  difficult  both  technically  and  musically,  as  each  hand 
must  act  independently.  While  one  is  ascending  the  other 
diminishes.  The  concerts  are  advertised  entirely  differently 
here  than  in  America.  At  every  corner  there  is  an  extremely 
wide  pole  built  into  the  ground,  and  on  these  are  pasted  every 
day  new  posters.  We  do  not  see  bill  posts  on  every  vacant 
space  here. 

Every  time  I  go  out  I  see  something  new  that  I  wonder  at, 
and  I  suppose  it  will  be  so  for  a  good  while  to  come. 

With  best  wishes  to  the  girls  of  Dilworth  Hall,  I  am, 

Their  loving  friend,  Rebecca  Davidson. 


Privileges  of  the  Bachelor  Girl. 


To  be  always  a  Girl !  To  have  four  personal  instead  of 
three  partnership  letters  before  }'Our  name. 

Never  to  run  around  brushing  up  ashes  and  collecting 
burnt  matches. 

To  be  your  own  mistress,  to  have  your  own  wardrobe  all 
to  3'ourself, — bureau  drawers  also. 

To  see  the  plays  you  like  best.  To  select  your  own  books 
and  friends  and  to  never  be  chidden  by  husbandly  "don't." 

To  wear  the  colors  you  like  best,  whether  they  suit  you 
or  not,  to  look  your  worst  without  being  told  so. 

To  sleep  with  the  windows  open,  or  shut,  as  it  pleases! 
you.  To  sleep  the  sleep  of  the  just — or  sit  up  till  the  milk- 
man comes  around,  if  the  book  is  worth  while. 

To  be  able  to  have  fads  and  ride  hobbies.  To  have  a 
career !  To  live  for  art,  or  whatever  else  you  may  have  a  lik- 
ing for. 
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Never  to  have  your  scientific  cooking  compared  with 
"what  my  mother  used  to  make,"  nor  to  have  your  darning  re- 
garded by  a  critical  eye. 

To  have  no  "in-laws" — not  one!  no  mother-in-law  to  love 
you — bitterly,  nor  sister-in-law  to  be  hurt  by  what  you  have 
said. 

No  collar-button-dropping  man,  no  "sick  friend"  or  "club" 
fabrications  to  sift  to  the  bottom. 

To  meet  man  on  his  own  ground,  to  make  man  sprint  to 
keep  up  to  you.  To  show  him  that  he  is  not  woman's  sole 
defense. 

Then  to  know  that  you  are  the  first,  probably  the  last, 
Bachelor  Girl  in  your  own  particularly  family. 

Alice  McNeill,  'n. 

!  Buds. 

It  is  seldom  that  we  realize  or  even  think  of  the  marvels 
which  nature  is  constantly  creating  around  us. 

When  we  think  of  it  all,  our  idea  is  that  the  buds  which 
open  in  the  spring  have  been  forming  through  the  winter,  or 
at  least  in  the  autumn  after  the  leaves  have  fallen.  This  is 
a  very  mistaken  idea,  for  it  is  in  the  early  summer,  after  the 
new  leaves  have  attained  their  full  size,  that  buds  for  the  fol- 
lowing spring  have  their  very  beginning.  After  the  plant  or 
tree  has  completed  its  task  of  bringing  the  leaves  to  their  full 
size,  it  is  able  to  concentrate  its  energies  on  the  tiny  bud.  In 
the  axel  or  joining-point  of  each  leaf,  a  bud  is  formed,  and  this 
at  first  is  so  minute,  as  to  be  scarcely  visible,  grows  and  is 
nourished  all  through  the  summer.  When  the  leaves  fall  in  the 
autumn,  the  bud  ceases  to  grow  and  remains  as  if  dead 
throughout  the  winter.  It  is  closely  enveloped  in  a  weather- 
proof covering  which  keeps  out  the  cold,  snow  and  ice. 

When  the  warm  rains  and  bright  spring  days  come,  the 
little  bud  in  its  winter  coat  swells  until  the  covering  bursts 
and  the  tiny  leaves  appear.  They  have  been  carefully  folded 
in  the  bud  ever  since  its  formation  and  now  they  open  and 
grow  rapidly  to  their  full  size.  In  this  process  the  little  bud, 
apparently  hard  and  dry,  reminds  me  of  an  undeveloped  char- 
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acter,  which  seems  to  give  promise  of  little  or  nothing.  As 
the  kindly  influences  of  the  better  things  which  are  for  their 
improvement  are  brought  to  it,  the  bud  swells  and  the  cover- 
ing bursts  and  the  beautiful  new  character  develops. 

Buds  are  arranged  in  three  ways,  opposite,  alternate  or 
rosette,  being  placed  as  their  names  signify ;  first,  on  different 
sides  of  the  stem  opposite  to  each  other;  second,  alternately, 
one  after  another  on  different  sides  of  the  twig;  and  third, 
all  around  the  stem,  forming  a  sort  of  resette. 

This  same  wonderful  story  of  nature  is  performed  and 
repeated  year  after  year  all  around  us. 

Elizabeth  W.  Pardee. 
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Our  most  entertaining  department  this  year  is  the  new 
department  of  "Expression,"  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Kerst. 
From  the  start  it  has  gained  favor  daily  and  continues  to  do 
so.  "In  ye  dayes  of  olde"  there  was  an  elective  course  in 
Elocution,  but  this  was  not  so  broad  or  prosperous  as  our 
new  department.  Then  this  elocution  course  was  dropped, 
not  to  be  heard  of  again  till  this  year,  when  it  was  taken  up 
with  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  under  the  name  "Expression." 
For  the  first  few  months  everybody  tried  to  acquire  the  art 
of  correct  carriage  and  also  of  the  "expression  laugh." 

Under  Miss  Kerst's  kindly  directions,  several  splendid 
plays  have  been  given  by  both  the  College  and  Dilworth  Hall. 
What  could  have  been  more  delightful  and  interesting  than 
the  little  play  by  Tennyson,  "The  Princess,"  which  our  fourth 
year  girls  gave  for  their  class  day  exercise?  It  has  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  first  class  day  play  of  Dilworth  Hall, 
which  may  be  justly  proud  of  it.  In  after  years  it  will  be  with 
pride  that  we  look  back  on  this,  our  first  class  day  play.  The 
fourth  year  girls  certainly  showed  their  ability  to  cope  with 
difficulties,  for  everybody  knows  it  was  a  hard  play  to  give, 
and  they  surely  won  their  laurels.  The  play  was  given  the 
second  night  to  make  money  to  help  pay  for  our  handsome 
new  curtain,  which  was  used  for  the  first  time  those  nights. 

The  College,  too,  displayed  their  dramatic  powers  by  the 
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presentation  of  two  charming  little  plays,  "King  Rene's  Daugh- 
ter," and  "A  Set  of  Turquoise."  Even  the  dignified  Alumnae, 
under  Miss  Kerst's  direction,  showed  their  interest  in  the 
school  by  their  production  of  "David  Garrick."  The  proceeds 
of  this  production  were  for  the  "Lecture  Fund." 

It  is  also  whispered  about  that  two  pretty  little  parlor 
plays  are  to  be  given  soon  by  the  Dilworth  Hall  dramatic 
club ;  the  one,  "Six  Cups  of  Chocolate,"  the  other,  "The  Court- 
ship of  Miles  Standish." 

These  show  the  interest  manifested  in  this  department 
and  Miss  Kerst  is  certainly  to  be  complimented  on  its  success. 


Music  Notes. 


Friday  evening,  March  thirteenth,  was  an  important  one 
in  the  history  of  the  P.  C.  W.  Glee  and  Mandolin  Clubs,  as 
they,  for  the  first  time,  undertook  to  entertain  a  public  audience 
for  an  entire  evening.  In  spite  of  the  bad  weather  a  goodly 
audience  was  in  attendance.  They  enjoyed  the  concert  and 
pronounced  "The  Professor's  Dilemma"  a  farcette  for  twelve 
young  ladies,  the  "hit"  of  the  evening. 

All  music  students  who  are  accustomed  to  attend  the 
orchestra  concerts  are  delighted  with  the  announcement  that 
the  concerts  next  season,  if  held,  will  be  conducted  in  Carnegie 
Music  Hall  instead  of  in  the  Exposition. 

An  important  event  in  Pittsburgh's  musical  world,  will 
be  the  midsummer  concerts  to  be  given  on  the  lawn  of  the 
Hotel  Schenley  by  thirty  members  of  the  Pittsburgh  orchestra. 

The  second  students'  recital  of  both  musical  departments 
took  place  on  a  Friday  morning  in  February  in  the  chapel  dur- 
ing the  usual  singing  period.  The  recital  was  thus  very  short 
being  kept  within  the  time  limit  of  twenty  minutes,  but  the 
selections  were  very  good,  and  enjoyed  by  an  appreciative 
audience. 

Professor  Morgan  is  to  be  heartily  thanked  for  his  aid  in 
making  "The  Princess"  a  success,  by  arranging  the  music  sung 
during  the  performance. 
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On  February  fourteenth,  a  piano  recital  arranged  and 
played  by  Professor  Morgan  proved  a  most  enjoyable  event 
to  the  large  number  present.  The  following  program  was 
given : 

F.  Bendel Cascaddeder  Chandron 

Chopin Mazurka,  F  sharp  minor,  Valse  E  minor 

Wagner  Elizabeth  Prayer 

Liszt    Palacca 

Schumann    Nocturn 

Morgan Good  Bye,  Sweet  Day 

Poem  by  Cella  Thaxter Read  by  Miss   Kerst 

Gotschack , . . .  Valse 


Athletics. 


Now  that  the  warm  weather  is  coming,  the  basket-ball 
season  will  soon  close,  and  hockey,  volley-ball,  and  tennis  will 
have  their  reign.  The  five  games  of  the  series  between  the 
College  and  Dilworth  Hall  have  been  played  and  Dilworth 
Hall  has  won  the  last  three.  The  first  two  games  were  played 
during  the  first  semester,  the  third  on  January  seventeenth 
with  the  score  of  32-6,  the  fourth  on  the  sixth  of  March  with 
the  score  13-5,  and  the  last  on  the  twenty-third  of  March,  the 
score  being  27-13. 

Dilworth  Hall  played  the  Allegheny  Preparatory  School 
team  on  the  latter's  floor  on  March  second,  and  was  defeated 
ii-io.  We  expect  to  play  them  soon  again  and  hope  the  score 
will  be  in  our  favor. 

On  Friday  afternoon,  March  the  sixth,  some  of  Miss 
Knapp's  pupils  gave  a  gymnastic  exhibition.  There  were 
Swedish  gymnastics,  volley-ball,  relay  races,  aesthetic  dances, 
and  basket-ball  (the  fourth  game  of  the  series  between  the 
College  and  Dilworth  Hall). 

The  same  evening,  Miss  Knapp  entertained  the  two  bas- 
ket-ball teams  at  dinner.  The  table  was  charmingly  decorated 
with  basket-balls  and  the  colors  of  the  two  teams.  Usually 
the  knowledge  of  the  toasts  to  come  spoils  the  enjoyment  of 
the    toastmistress,   but   those   of   that   evening,   jolly-rhymed 
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affairs,  were  anticipated  with  pleasure  and  afforded  much 
amusement.  After  dinner  the  company  retired  to  the  drawing 
rooms  and  part  of  the  evening  was  spent  in  singing  and  danc- 
ing. 

One  pleasant  feature  of  the  season  has  been  the  good  will 
existing  between  the  two  teams.  This  was  shown  by  the 
"chocolate"  given  by  the  P.  C.  W.  team  for  the  D.  H.  team. 
Both  teams  are  looking  forward  to  the  season  'o8-'o9. 


LITERARY   SOCIETIES. 


The  Knights  of  the  Round  Table 

The  Round  Table  held  its  regular  meeting  on  Tuesday, 
March  24.  After  all  business  had  been  transacted  the  Knights 
passed  a  most  enjoyable  hour  toasting  the  stars  in  "The  Prin- 
cess" with  lemonade,  and  eagerly  devouring  Mary's  far  famed 
— Gingerbread.  Among  the  many  toasts,  that  of  the  Princess 
to  Miss  Kerst  was  drunk  with  much  fervor. 

Here's  to  Miss  Kerst — 

May  she  never  be  forgotten  by  the  class  of  naughty  eight, 
For  without  her  help  "The  Princess"  would  have  surely  been 

a  fake ; 
It  was  she  who  coached  and  drilled  us  thro'  the  many  weary 

days. 
And  taught  us  how  to  say  each  line  and  every  little  phrase; 
It  was  she  who  changed  Wid's  giggle  into  a   deep  bassoon 
And  even  persuaded  Martha  to  sing  a  little  tune. 
It  was  she  who  taught  our  modest  May  to  be  more  modest  still 
So  that  our  gallant  Florian  wooed  her  with  a  will ; 
She  taught  our  timid  Catherine  to  rave  and  rant  and  rail 
Until  the  startled  listeners  began  to  quake  and  quail ; 
And  Ann  she  soon  developed  into  an  ardent  lover. 
Oh,  come  and  raise  your  glasses  high,  Miss  Kerst,  there's  none 

above  her. 

Miss  Kerst  next  toasted  the  Prince : 
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The  splendor  falls  on  the  castle  walls  of  a  prince  that  is  old 
in  story 

Who  so  nobly  tried  to  win  his  bride, 

May  his  name  live  on  in  glory, 
Drink,  comrades,  drink,  May  joy  and  mirth  be  ringing, 
Drink,  comrades,  to  the  prince  whose  piaises  we  are  singing. 

Lady  Blanche  then  toasted  Lady  Psyche : 

Lady  Psyche's  dress  was  green, 
Silver   was    the   trimming, 
She  laughed  her  rival  all  to  scorn, 
'Twas  Lady  Physche's  inning. 
Then  here's  to  Lady  Psyche, 
May  she  ne'er  shed  idle  tears, 
We  wish  her  luck  and  happiness 
And  joy  thro'  all  the  years. 

Lady  Blanche  was  next  toasted  by  one  of  her  admiring 
pupils  in  a  suitable  manner: 

You  may  toast  the  gentle  maidens, 

Fit  for  clinging  ivy  vines, 

Who  only  look  for  victims 

To  be  their  love  divines. 

But  for  me  the  one  who's  highest 

Has  the  first  place  in  my  heart, 

She  who  learned  by  vast  experience 

Where  stands  love  and  what  its  part, 

She  who  always  kept  her  temper 

She  who's  ever  kind  and  cool, 

Although  'twas  great  pity  her's 

She  was  wedded  to  a  fool. 

So  you  may  toast  our  pretty  maids 

Whose  thoughts  may  never  branch, 

But  here's  to  the  flower  of  womankind, 

Here's  to   Lady  Blanche. 

After  toasts  had  been  drunk  to  King  Arthur,  Miss  Camp- 
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bell,  Mr.  Morgan,  Miss  Few  and  Miss  Knapp,  who  so  kindly 
assisted  us  in  our  preparation  for  the  play,  Florian  toasted  the 
pupils  as  follows : 

To  the  fair  maids  called  the  students 

Robed  in  Grecian  gowns  of  white, 

Whose  grace  and  beauty  all  did  comment 

On  our  great  Class  Day  Night; 

If  we  might  drink  to  all  their  graces 

And  name  them  one  by  one, 

Or  drink  to  their  sweet,  pretty  faces, 

We'd  die  'ere  we'd  begun ; 

But  to  her  of  all  the  maidens 

Whose  sweet  blushing  was  so  pretty, 

Let  us  pledge  her  health  and  wealth 

And  drink  to  the  fairest  of  this  city. 

Here's  to  our  open-hearted  maid, 

Pure  as  the  gold  of  Narcissa, 

At  her  feet  my  homage  is  laid, 

Long  life  to  my  true  love  Melissa. 


The  Delta  Society. 

The  Delta  Society  held  its  regular  meeting  on  February 
25th.  Mr.  Putnam  kindly  gave  the  society  an  address  about 
the  modern  drama,  and  "The  Land  of  Heart's  Desire,"  which 
was  the  subject  of  the  meeting.  At  a  special  meeting  Miss 
Coolidge  and  Miss  Kerst  entertained  the  society  in  Miss  Cool- 
idge's  parlors.  Everyone  spent  a  very  enjoyable  afternoon. 
New  officers  were  elected  to  serve  for  the  next  semester :  Miss 
Grace  Wilson,  president;  Miss  Helen  Blair,  vice-president; 
Miss  Ruth  Pepperday,  secretary ;  Miss  Edna  Phillips,  treas- 
urer; and  Miss  Jane  Hill  and  Miss  Mary  Foster,  executive 
committee.  The  society  gave  a  theatre  party  at  the  Nixon 
for  the  honorary  members,  Miss  Kerst  and  Miss  Coolidge,  to 
see  the  "Red  Mill." 
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Art  Studio. 


The  girls  of  the  Art  Department  are  enjoying  life  as  usual. 
Some  of  the  girls  have  commenced  water  color  and  oil  paint- 
ing, and  are  very  much  pleased  with  their  new  work. 

The  life  class  has  been  favored  by  Mrs.  Coolidge  as  it 
model.  The  pose  is  very  charming  and  the  girls  are  enthusias- 
tic as  to  the  outcome  of  their  sketches. 

The  art  girls  and  some  of  the  girls  of  Dil worth  Hall  went 
with  Miss  Campbell  and  Miss  McCreery  to  the  exhibition  of 
the  paintings  of  the  impressionate  painters,  at  Carnegie  Insti- 
tute. With  Miss  McCreery  as  a  guide,  we  all  received  a  great 
deal  of  information  concerning  the  impiessionate  painters. 

S.  R.  M. 


Dramatic  Club. 


"The  Rivals." 

On  Saturday  evening,  March  the  seventh,  Henry  D.  South- 
wick,  dean  of  the  Emerson  School  of  Oratory,  Boston,  read 
Sheridan's  "Rivals"  before  a  large  and  appreciative  audience 
in  Dilworth  Hall.  We  count  it  a  pleasure  to  have  heard  an 
artist  who  stands  at  the  head  of  his  profession,  and  a  pleasure 
to  have  met,  socially,  a  polished,  cultured  gentleman  like  Dean 
South  wick. 


Fourth  Year  Play. 

On  Friday  evening,  March  the  twentieth,  the  graduating 
class  of  Dilworth  Hall  entertained  their  parents  and  the  school 
by  a  presentation  of  Tennyson's  "Princess."  After  the  play, 
Dr.  Lindsay  and  the  Faculty  gave  a  reception  to  the  class  and 
to  the  audience. 

On  Saturday  evening,  the  class  repeated  the  play  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Dramatic  Club. 

The  play,  under  Miss  Kerst's  skillful  management,  was  a 
very  pleasing  entertainment.  The  courtly  Prince  and  the 
stately  Princess  were  both  charming. 
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In  Florian's  manly  stride  and  voice  it  was  hard  to  recog- 
nize a  girl.  She  certainly  showed  a  talent  for  acting.  What 
sister  would  not  have  melted  under  Florian's  passionate  plead- 
ing? Dear,  little  Melissa,  who  betrayed  the  three  disguised 
men,  by  a  blush,  was  so  sweet  and  innocent  that  no  one  could 
help  loving  her. 

When  Lady  Psyche  sang  "Tears,  Idle  Tears,"  and  when 
the  Prince  sang  "Genevieve,"  they  were  encored  again  and 
again.  Cyril's  song  literally  brought  down  the  house.  Lady 
Blanche,  the  villianess,  did  her  part  so  well  that  some  of  the 
audience  were  actually  seen  to  crouch  down  in  their  chairs, 
expecting  to  see  a  stiletto  drawn  any  moment.  The  stately 
kings  were  well  adapted  to  their  parts. 

When  the  audience  saw  that  one  of  the  heralds  (Margaret 
Peck)  was  giving  the  bugle  calls  there  was  loud  applause. 
The  dirge,  "Home  They  brought  Her  Warrior  Dead,"  com- 
posed by  Professor  Morgan,  was  a  wierd,  wailing  melody, 
most  artistically  adapted  to  the  words.  The  girls  are  grateful 
to  Miss  Few  for  her  help  on  the  other  songs. 

One  of  the  prettiest  features  of  the  play  was  the  drill  for 
which  Miss  Knapp  trained  the  girls. 

The  last  scene  of  the  fourth  act  was  thrilling,  when  ten 
girls  dressed  as  warriors,  and  with  drawn  swords,  marched  off 
to  battle  under  gallant  Prince  Arac. 

The  only  magic  practised  in  the  play  was  when  twenty- 
two  beautiful  maidens  dashed  out  of  a  tent  two  by  four. 

The  heralds  when  dressed  in  their  golden  wigs  and  blue 
tunics  surely  did  look  like  French  dolls. 

Although  there  are  no  sisters  in  the  Fourth  Year  Class, 
the  twin  brothers  could  not  be  told  apart.  The  play  closed 
with  a  very  effective  tableau — the  betrothal  of  the  Prince  and 
the  Princess. 


The  New  Curtain. 

The  Dramatic  Clubs  have  bought  a  handsome  new,  red 
velour  curtain  for  the  stage.  It  was  used  for  the  first  time 
at  the  Fourth  Year  Play. 
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Brutus — "How  many  oysters  did  you  eat,   Caesar?" 
Caesar — "Et  tu,  Brute."  — Ex. 


To  remove  paint — sit  on  it. 


—Ex. 


Mrs.  E.  J.  Hickson  spent  March  20th  and  2ist  with  her 
daughters. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  when  presenting  a  picture  he  had 
taken  to  a  friend,  wrote  on  the  back :  "Taken  by  O.  W.  Holmes 
and  Sun." 

Dr.  A.  M.  Campbell,  of  St.  Louis,  was  the  guest  of  his 
sister,  Miss  Emma  Campbell,  for  a  few  days  during  the  Mis- 
sionary Conference. 

A  woman  who  was  puzzled  as  to  how  she  could  tell  her 
pies  apart  was  advised  to  mark  them.  She  did  and  complacent- 
ly announced,  "These  I  have  marked  'T.  M.,'  'tis  mince,  and 
those  I  have  marked  'T.  M .,' — 'taint  mince." 


We  all  hope  Miss  Duff  will  rapidly  recover  from  her  ill- 
ness and  hope  to  see  her  soon  in  the  study  hall. 

"Hello,  hello,"  called  a  hurried  voice  over  the  telephone. 
"Is  this  Mary  Brown?" 

"Yes,"  came  the  reply. 

"Well,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  very  important  question." 
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"All  right." 


ah  ngnt. 
"I  want  to  know  if  you  will  marry  me  right  away?" 
"Yes,  yes,  certainly.     By  the  way,  who  is  this?" 

Members  of  the  Tuesday  expression  class  wore  expressive 
smiles  as  they  came  to  class  due  to  the  odor  of  Mary's  ginger- 
bread. 


He  sailed  out  one  evening 
To  call  on  a  fair  young  miss, 
And  when  he  reached  her  residence 
this, 
like 
steps 
the 
up 
Ran 

Her  papa  met  him  at  the  door, 
He  did  not  see  the  Miss. 
H|e  will  not  go  there  any  more 
For 


3l| 

went 


uA\op 

like 
•siq; 

Honor  among  thieves  is  doubtless  a  sort  of  steal  trust. 

—Ex. 

On  February  17th,  Miss  Greene  and  Miss  Kerst  gave  a 
St.  Patrick's  Day  dinner-party  to  their  table.  The  table  was 
very  prettily  decorated  with  smilax  which  was  placed  in  the 
center  shaping  a  shamrock.  In  the  middle  of  one  petal  of  the 
shamrock  was  a  basket,  trimmed  prettily  in  green ;  it  held 
green  candy.  On  the  other  two  petals  were  glass  dishes  rilled 
with  sa4ted  nuts.  Each  guest  had  an  Irish  joke  which  was 
read  at  the  table  and  afforded  a  great  deal  of  amusement  for 
us  all.  The  hostesses  wore  very  fitting  costumes  for  the  oc- 
casion and  the  dinner  was  a  great  success. 
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One  Saturday  morning  in  February,  some  of  the  Faculty 
and  the  house-girls  accepted  an  invitation  from  the  librarians 
to  visit  the  Carnegie  Library.  In  each  department  the  head 
of  the  department  explained  the  work  of  her  department.  The 
visitors  were  shown,  not  only  the  parts  of  the  library  open  to 
the  public,  but  the  bindery,  the  engine  room,  the  place  where 
the  air  is  filtered  and  washed,  the  bellows  of  the  great  organ, 
and  Mr.  Carnegie's  private  reception  room.  This  room  is  like 
a  throne  room.  The  most  attractive  things  in  it  are  four 
lovely,  alabaster,  swinging  lamps.  The  visitors  were  loud  in 
their  expressions  of  pleasure  and  of  the  courteous  attention 
shown  them  by  the  library  ladies. 


Robins,  song  sparrows,  flickers,  red-headed  wood-peckers, 
purple  grackles,  and  blue  birds  were  seen  on  the  College  cam- 
pus in  March. 

Most  interesting  debates  were  held  in  the  first  and  third 
year  English  classes  as  to  the  relative  advantages  of  studying 
cooking  and  sewing  or  music  and  art.  Some  of  the  girls  were 
for  turning  the  studio  into  a  dressmaking  shop  and  the  music 
hall  into  a  kitchen. 


The  "Library  Ladies"  gave  a  dinner  for  the  children"  at 
the  Library  table  on  the  fifth  of  March.  The  decorations  were 
in  honor  of  Dilworth  Hall,  in  blue  and  gold.  The  children 
knew  nothing  of  the  dinner  until  they  went  to  the  dining  room 
at  the  usual  time.  Exclamations  of  Ah's  and  Oh's  told  their 
surprise  and  pleasure. 

Fate  was  allowed  to  put  out  the  candles  that  burned  at 
each  place.  Hazel  Hickson's  was  the  first  to  go  out,  but  Mar- 
garet Peck's  was  a  close  second.  The  candles  decree  that 
Helen  Teeters  and  Ethel  Boughner  are  to  live  lives  of  single 
blessedness  for  some  time,  theirs  being  last  to  burn  out.  Those 
present  were  Miss  Knight,  Miss  Lurad,  Miss  Frost,  Miss  Cole- 
stock,  Miss  Skilton,  Miss  Campbell,  Miss  Peck,  Miss  Hickson, 
Miss  Teeters  and  Miss  Boughner. 
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A  Washington  Birthday  Party  was  held  at  the  Library 
table  on  the  226.  of  February.  Hatchets,  flags,  cherries,  cher- 
ry-tree stumps  and  red  carnations  were  used  as  decorations. 


Exchanges. 


We  are  pleased  to  report  the  following  exchanges  this 
month :  The  "Wah  Hoo"  from  Allegheny  High  School,  "The 
Scroll"  from  Washington  Seminary,  the  "Thurston  Miscellany" 
from  Miss  Thurston's  School  in  Pittsburgh,  the  "School  Bulle- 
tin" from  Allegheny  Preparatory  School,  and  the  "Courier" 
from  the  College  of  Music  in  Cincinnati.  The  Alumnae  num- 
ber of  the  "Scroll"  is  especially  interesting  to  us  because  of  the 
article  on  Garibaldi  written  by  Miss  Brownson.  The  short 
short  articles  in  the  Editor's  Table  of  the  "Thurston  Miscel- 
lany" are  interesting  and  show  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  cur- 
rent events. 
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THE  TREES  ON  OUR  CAMPUS. 


Let  us  take  a  short  walk  directly  through  our  own  school- 
grounds  and  notice  particularly  the  various  kind  of  trees.  As 
we  walk  up  Woodland  Road,  we  notice  a  number  of  maple 
trees  along  the  way.  We  can  readily  recognize  this  tree  by 
its  netted,  lobed  leaf.  By  netted  we  mean  the  kind  of  veining, 
the  larger  veins  dividing  into  numerous  smaller  ones.  The 
lobes  are  merely  the  rounded  projections  or  divisions  of  a  leaf. 
Nearly  all  the  trees  along  lower  Woodland  Road  are  maple, 
and  there  are  three  smaller  ones  at  one  side  of  the  steps  near 
the  summer-house.  Just  as  we  reach  the  last  step  on  coming 
up  from  the  road,  we  find  at  our  left  hand  a  handsome  maple 
which  affords  us  a  fine  shade  during  the  sultry  days  of  sum- 
mer. 

At  our  right  hand  stands  a  vase-formed  elm,  whose  leaves 
are  arranged  on  alternate  sides  of  the  branches.  The  leaf  is 
netted  with  a  serrate  or  saw-toothed  margin.  At  the  base  of 
the  petiole,  the  stem-like  part  to  which  the  leaf  is  attached, 
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arc  little  stipules.  These  are  appendages,  somewhat  re- 
sembling a  small  leaf  in  texture  and  appearance. 

The  next  tree  we  pass  is  a  horse-chestnut  or  buckeye, 
as  it  is  often  called.  The  leaves  of  the  tree  are  in  pairs,  each 
one  arranged  opposite  its  partner,  while  the  pair  just  above 
or  below  stands  across  the  stem  at  right  angles  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  former  pair.  It  has  a  compound  leaf  as  each  part 
or  leaflet  is  a  completely  separate  blade  attached  to  one  stem. 
A  single  leaf  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  small  ones  each 
called  a  leaflet.  They  are  netted  and  palmately  formed  with 
the  wide  part  of  the  blade  toward  the  apex  or  tip  of  the  leaf. 

As  we  stand  before  this  tree  and  look  down  over  the 
sloping  hill  we  notice  a  single  pine  tree.  On  its  branches 
there  are  no  little  buds  to  be  found,  but  cones  are  formed  at 
the  ends  of  the  twigs.  A  little  further  along  the  walk  are  two 
linden  tree.  As  the  linden  leaf  has  a  blade,  a  petiole  and 
stipules,  everything  a  leaf  could  have,  it  is  said  to  be  a  com- 
plete leaf.     It  is  heart-shaped  with  large  serrate  leaves. 

The  last  tree  in  the  row  is  another  horse-chestnut,  al- 
ready described. 

Looking  back  again,  we  find  there  are  really  eight  trees 
along  the  walk,  namely : — three  maple,  three  linden,  and  two 
horse-chestnut  trees. 

At  last  we  see  a  number  of  Lombardy  poplars,  standing 
in  a  row  or  border  line  facing  Murray  Hill.  These  proud  and 
stately  trees  stand  like  sentinels  overlooking  the  hill.  They 
are  tall  and  spiry,  forming  tall  posts  rather  than  providing 
shade.  The  leaf  of  the  poplar  is  netted,  with  serrate  margin, 
and  has  a  very  distinct  midrib. 

Now  let  us  take  a  short  walk  to  the  tennis  court.  On 
entering,  we  find  at  our  right,  growing  along  the  fence,  four 
tall  trees.  The  first  of  these  is  one  of  the  maple  species.  The 
last  two  are  lindens.  Just  ahead  of  us,  at  the  rear  of  the  court, 
are  two  apple  trees. 

This  brief  description  is  merely  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  girls  to  these  trees  under  which  they  pass  every  day. 

Adelaide  Bartberger,  '09. 
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THE  ISLAND  OF  DREAMS. 


Now  it  chanced  in  the  rare  interval  of  peace  that  followed 
the  rebellion  of  the  "Wooden  Shoes",  that  there  dwelt  in 
the  fair  and  sunny  city  of  Florence  one  Beltino,  the  wood- 
carver.  Of  a  strange  unusual  nature  was  this  Beltino,  who 
worked  all  day  amid  the  dust  and  cobwebs  of  his  little  shop, 
his  great,  dreamy  eyes  staring  fixedly  before  him,  on  his  thin, 
brown  face  a  look  as  of  one  in  a  vision.  And  passing  strange 
were  his  utterances,  for  he  spake  of  lord  and  lady,  of  fair 
gardens,  radiant  palaces,  deeds  of  might  and  daring,  of  things 
rare  and  lovely,  such  as  might  be  seen  in  dreams  and  legends. 
Then  ever  and  anon  a  fleeting  smile  curved  for  an  instant 
his  rich  red  lips,  while  over  his  face  there  flashed  an  ex- 
pression so  wondrous,  so  joyous,  that  one  must  needs  turn 
to  look  again. 

And  in  the  grey  mist  of  twilight,  there  stole  each  even- 
ing to  his  humble  doorway  the  kindly,  soft-voiced  neighbor- 
folk,  who  listened,  awed  and  wondering;  then  crept  silently 
away,  half  expecting  at  every  step  to  be  greeted  by  some 
marvel  of  which  they  had  just  heard.  Thus  it  came  to  pass 
that  his  fame  spread  throughout  the  city,  and  each  night  came 
new  listeners  to  harken  with  a  great  wonder  to  this  dreamer, 
whose  hands  worked  so  deftly  with  the  reluctant  wood,  while 
his  spirit  dwelt  afar  off  in  the  hazy  realm  of  fancy. 

Now  at  this  time  there  fell  a  great  discontent  upon  the 
young  nobles  of  the  city,  for  their  war  steeds  champed  in  the 
stables,  their  swords  hung  listlessly  in  the  scabbards,  the  ban- 
quet grew  wearisome,  the  hunt  toilsome ;  peace  ruled  the 
land,  and  at  court  was  there  monotony  unbroken.  So  it 
chanced,  that  in  their  search  for  amusement,  a  crowd  of 
young  nobles  halted  to  listen  to  this  woodcarver  who  told 
of  a  land,  more  wondrous  than  they  had  ever  seen.  Insolently 
they  demanded  of  him  the  way  thither,  saying, 

"Tell  us,  Oh  Dreamer,  how  we  may  reach  that  land  of 
marvels  of  which  you  speak?" 

As  Beltino  raised  his  dark  head  there  fell  on  his  glowing 
face  a  fading  ray  of  sunlight  that  softened  the  gleam  of  his 
great  wonder-seeing  eyes. 
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''Embark,  Oh  Signors  o'er  the  grey  and  treacherous 
waters  of  Forgetfulness,  past  the  Reef  of  Hidden  Memories 
toward  that  golden  realm  where  lies  the  Island  of  your 
Dreams." 

Freely  flowed  the  bumpers  and -loud  rang  the  shouts  of 
cheer  and  merriment,  speeding  on  their  journey  the  travelers 
to  the  Island  of  Dreams.  Proudly  their  golden  vessel  weather- 
ed the  Sea  of  Forgetfulness  whose  every  wave  threatened 
to  engulf  ship  and  crew  in  that  flood  of  endless  light  and 
revelry  from  which  they  had  fled.  Afar  off  appeared,  floating 
lightly  o'er  the  drear  expanse  of  surging  grey  billows,  the 
woodcarver  on  his  oaken  raft. 

And  when  the  Reef  of  Hidden  Memories  raised  its  jagged 
peak  above  the  gloomy  waters,  the  young  nobles  crouched 
low  with  covered  faces,  for  there  arose  to  confront  them  the 
ghosts  of  good  impulses  stifled  forever,  and  dark  things 
hidden  deep  in  their  hearts  came  forth  to  haunt  them.  Great 
was  their  wonder  to  behold  Beltino  gazing  rapturously  at  the 
Reef,  for  he  looked  upon  the  fruit  of  tasks  well  done,  the 
flower   of   simple   thought   and    deed. 

Yet  as  the  slow  hours  dragged  on  there  appeared  in  the 
grey  distance  the  outline  of  land  dim  as  a  phantom  in  a 
vague  dream.  With  slackened  sail  they  made  the  harbor  and 
clambered  eagerly  up  the  rocky  shore ;  but  lo !  all  about  them 
was  a  grey  mist  lying  low  o'er  a  barren  country  full  of  dread 
and  gloom.  And  in  the  midst  of  the  twilight  there  was  a 
path  upon  which,  strive  as  they  might,  they  could  not  enter 
— a  path,  fair,  sunlit,  flower-strewn,  where  strolled  the  wood- 
carver  with  a  maiden,  dark  and  slender,  who  sang  sweetly  as 
she  gathered  the  blossoms  by  the  wayside. 

Weary,  despairing,  the  nobles  sailed  homeward,  back  to 
the  never  ceasing  gayety  of  the  court.  Yet  when  they  passed 
the  shop  of  the  wood-carver,  there  sat  Beltino,  his  hands, 
busy  with  his  carving,  but  his  spirit,  singing  with  the  maiden 
on  the  far  away   Island  of  Dreams. 

<  Catherine  Thompson,  'o3. 
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THE  STORM. 


[From  Virgil  Book  I,  Lines  81-91] 

But  when  the  god  the  last  word  spoke, 
The  winds  from  out  the  mountain  broke ; 
With   mighty   force,  the  rushing  gale 
Swept  fiercely  over  hill  and  vale. 
Now  on  the  dark  green  sea  they  fall, 
From  lowest  depths  the  waves  they  call, 
The  South  and  East  both  strive  their  best, 
Together  with   the  gust-filled  West, 
To  lash  the  stars  with  foam  and  sand, 
And  roll  the  billows  on  the  land. 
Then  cordage  creaks,  and  cried  arise 
And  clouds  snatch  day  from  Trojans'  eyes. 
Now  dark  night  settles  on  the  deep, 
And  terror  drives  away  all  sleep. 
The  lightnings  flash,  with  bated  breath, 
Each  Trojan  stands  awaiting  death. 

Carrie  Longanecker,  '08. 


THE  CONTINENTAL  COKE  WORKS. 


The  Continental  Coke  Works  are  in  the  heart  of  the 
Western  Pennsylvania  coal  and  coke  regions.  The  coal  at 
this  mine  is  obtained  by  a  shaft  about  four  hundred  feet  deep. 
The  mine  is  lighted  by  electricity  and  is  a  model  of  its  kind. 
Everything  is  in  a  perfect  sanitary  condition,  the  stables  are 
models  of  neatness,  each  stall  is  white  washed  and  lighted; 
nothing  found  in  a  well-ordered  stable  is  lacking.  Even 
chickens  are  running  about  hunting  for  food.  It  is  said 
mules  are  born,  live  their  lives,  and  die  in  the  mines  never 
having  seen  day  light. 

The  heat  used  for  the  boilers  is  obtained  from  the  ovens, 
this  being  the  first  mine  to  harness  and  use  the  power  and 
heat  that  usually  escapes. 

The  ovens  are  built  of  brick  and  mortar  in  long  rec- 
tangular rows,  usually  in  a  level  field  that  was  once  a  meadow, 
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the  pride  of  some  farmer's  heart.  A  wall  runs  through  the 
center  lengthwise  and  thick  walls  are  built  at  right  angles  to 
the  center  wall,  this  divides  the  oven.  When  all  is  completed 
it  is  known  as  a  double  row,  as  they  can  be  drawn  from 
either  side.  A  hole  is  left  in  the  top  of  each  oven  and  each 
one  has  an  iron  door  on  the  side.  A  track  is  laid  along  the 
top  of  the  ovens.  On  this  track  is  placed  a  large  funnel 
shaped  iron  car  on  wheels  called  a  "larry",  the  coal  is  put 
in  this.  A  mule  is  hitched  to  it  and  guided  by  a  man  to 
the  desired  oven.  Only  every  other  oven  is  filled  in  a  day., 
the  ovens  filled  today  catch  fire  from  the  heat  of  the  ovens 
on  either  side,  which  are  full  of  coke  that  has  been  burning 
twenty-four  hours.  There  is  seventy-two  hour  coke  aiid 
forty-eight  hour  coke.  The  seventy-two  hour  coke  is  used 
for  special  purposes  in  the  steel  mills.  The  forty-eight  hour 
coke  is  used  for  general  purposes. 

When  the  time  is  up  the  coke  is  watered,  the  fire  put  out, 
and  the  coke  is  left  to  cool.  The  drawers  begin  to  draw 
their  ovens  about  one  o'clock  at  night  and  are  through  by 
noon.  They  tear  down  the  doors  that  have  been  plastered 
in  and  draw  the  coke  with  a  small  iron  scraper  fastened  to  a 
long  iron  handle.  It  is  put  into  wheel  barrows  also  made  of 
iron  and  wheeled  to  the  coke  yards.  A  good  drawer  can  draw 
about  four  ovens  in  one  day.  It  is  very  hot  and  very  heavy 
work,  a  drawer  can  always  be  told  by  his  hard  and  calloused 
hands.  The  cars  to  be  loaded  are  "run-in1'  on  sidings  and 
loaded,  sometimes  when  the  coke  is  very  hot  a  car  will  take 
fire  but  can  usually  be  watered  out. 

On  a  dark  night  you  can  see  reflected  in  the  sky  a  bright 
red  glow  above  the  works.  When  I  look  at  these  lights 
some  near  and  some  far,  but  to  be  seen  in  every  direction 
I  turn,  I  think  of  the  Indian  stories  and  the  lights  of  the  fire 
before  their  wigwams,  the  stories  of  the  Revolution,  Whisky 
Insurrection,  and  Civil  War.  Did  their  campfires  glow  in  the 
grand  old  Alleghenies  with  the  quiet  peace  the  coke  lights  do? 

I  wonder  whether  Nemicolan  would  recognize  his  trail, 
surely  Lafayette  would  not.  And  Dunbar  from  his  camp  on 
the  mountain  peak  looked  over  a  little  town  half  a  century 
old  and  Fayette  county's  farm  lands  lit  by  the  moon.     Brad- 
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dock  from  his  lonely  grave  on  the  National  Pike,  high  up  in 
the  Alleghenies,  witnessed  nothing  like  this  on  his  last  battle- 
field. Yet  the  lights  in  the  sky  glow  with  a  stillness  equaling 
the  peaceful  moon. 

"And  far  in   the   hazy   distance 
Of  that  lovely  night  in  June, 
The    blaze   of   the    flaming   furnace 
Gleamed   redder  than   the   moon." 


E.    Boughner, 


THE  AMMUNITION  BOX  AND  THE  SAMPLER. 


In  a  beautiful  twentieth  century  home  there  is  a  room, 
Grandmother's  and  Grandfather's,  which  carries  one  back  to 
the  days  of  courtesies  and  bows.  Here  on  the  walls  hang 
daguerreotypes,  and  the  drawers  are  crowded  with  interesting 
relics.  Austin,  the  eight-year-old  son  of  the  house,  loves  to 
come  here  to  look  the  albums  through  and  through,  and  to 
examine  with  ever-increasing  interest  the  engraved  sword  and 
scarlet  army  sash.  But  there  are  two  things  which  par- 
ticularly interest  him :  a  little  box  standing  on  the  mantel, 
and  a  sampler  hanging  above  it  on  the  wall. 

The  box  is  made  of  rough  wood,  the  lid  is  fastened 
on  by  strips  of  leather,  nailed  at  one  end  to  the  back  of  the 
box  and  at  the  other  to  the  lid.  The  clasp  is  another  piece 
of  leather  with  a  hole  in  it  which  slips  over  a  nail  in  the 
box. 

The  sampler  is  embroidered  very  neatly  with  bright  cotton 
thread.  It  is  a  picture  of  a  hill,  some  trees,  flowers,  and  a 
dog  lying  under  a  tree.  A  verse  from  the  Psalms  is  worked 
upon  it. 

One  evening  Austin  was  sitting  before  the  fire  with  his 
grandparents.    He  had  on  his  knees  the  box  and  the  sampler. 

"Where  did  they  come  from?"  he  asked. 

Grandpa  smiled,  "Well,  my  boy,  a  long  time  ago  when 
I  was  twelve  years  old  and  your  grandmother  was  eleven  I 
thought  I  would  make  an  ammunition  box — that  is  a  box  to 
carry  bullets  and  powder  in  when  one  goes  hunting. 
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"I  wish  I  could  go  hunting/'  put  in  Austin,  "I  wish  I 
had   an   ammunition   box." 

"Well,  I  went  to  the  woodshed  and  started  to  work.  I 
did  it  very  carefully — why,  I  remember  as  well  as  if  it  were 
yesterday  of  standing  back  and  viewing  every  nail  after  I  had 
driven  it  in.  But  it  seems  as  if  they  all  went  in  in  different 
directions,  doesn't  it?  I  put  a  bit  of  broken  looking-glass  in 
the  inside  of  the  lid  and  then  took  it  to  show  it  to  a  little 
girl  who  lived  next  door.  As  I  climbed  the  fence  I  saw  her 
sitting  on  the  steps  with  the  sunshine  on  her  hair  and  this 
sampler   in  her   lap."       Grandpa   paused. 

"And  as  I  sat  there,"  began  Grandmother,  as  if  she  had 
been  telling  the  beginning  of  the  story,  "I  remember  I  was 
saying  over  and  over,  T  wonder  if  he  will  like  it,'  because 
I  was    making   the  sampler   for    you." 

"I  held  out  my  ammunition  box  to  you  and  the  first  thing 
you  noticed  was  that  one  hinge  was  two  inches  nearer  the 
edge  than  the  other." 

"Yes,  I  liked  things  to  be  neat  but  I  shouldn't  have 
said  that  to  you.  You  picked  up  the  box  and  climbed  back 
over  the  fence  without  a  word.  It  made  me  cry.  See  the 
faded  spot  on  the  "H"  which  a  tear  made.  You  can't  be- 
lieve how  sorry  I  was  but  I  told  you  one  day,  didn't  I?" 

"I  was  foolish  to  get  angry  so  quickly  but  truly,  Ellen, 
in  my  childish  heart  I  was  angry.  You  know  I  always  used 
to  call  you  my  sweetheart.  Afterwards  I  used  that  box  all 
the  more  to  spite  you.  When  I  stopped  using  it  I  began  to  for- 
get your  words  though.  Do  you  remember  how  we  used  to 
go  to  spelling  bees  together  and  how  we  boys  stood  in  a  line 
at  the  door  with  our  arms  like  this" — (Grandfather  put  his 
hand  on  his  hip) — "and  you  always  slipped  your  arm  through 
mine." 

The  bright  fire  blazed  higher  and  brighter  and  the  old 
people  sat  still,  looking  at  it. 

Suddenly  Grandma  said  "I'll  never  forget  the  day  you 
went  to  the  war,  when  we  stood  on  the  porch  and  sang 
and  waved  flags  as  you  all  marched  down  the  street.  Soon 
the  news  came  that  you  were  killed  and  I  went  to  comfort 
your  mother.     That  was  a  sad  afternoon.     When  I  was  re- 
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turning  home  I  chanced  to  look  into  your  wood-shed  in  pass- 
ing and  I  saw  your  box.  Then  my  words  came  back  to  me. 
I  went  in,  took  the  box,  brought  it  home,  laid  my  sampler 
in  it  and  put  it  away.  Soon  I  learned  that  you  were  not 
dead." 

"I  would  like  to  know  how  that  story  of  my  death  start- 
ed. How  beautiful  your  house  with  the  roses  over  the  win- 
dow and  the  Sweet  Williams  along  the  path  looked  when 
I  came  back  from  the  war." 

"I  was  piecing  a  quilt  in  the  sitting  room  then.  Don't 
you  remember  how  I  blushed  when  you  came  in?  To  get 
time  to  control  myself  I  went  to  the  drawer  to  get  a  handker- 
chief and  pulled  it  out  too  far  and  everything  fell  on  the 
floor." 

"Yes,  Ellen  girl,  and  when  I  stooped  to  pick  up  the  things 
there  I  found  the  ammunition  box." 

"You  opened  it,  (to  see  yourself  in  the  glass  I  suppose), 
pulled   out  my  sampler   then   put   it   in   your    pocket." 

There  was  a  silence,  the  old  people  seemed  suddenly  to 
remember  Austin's  presence.  Grandma,  stooping  down  picked 
up  the  sleeping  child  and  carried  him  to  his  mother.  The 
next  evening  Austin  said,  "Grandpa,  you  will  tell  me  about 
the  box  and  the  sampler  tonight  won't  you?  Guess  }^ou  for- 
got to  tell  anything  but  the  start  last  night." 

Adeline  Colebrook,  '10. 


SKETCHES 


A  CHINESE  THEATER. 


A  Chinese  theater  is  a  very  curious  entertainment. 
When  any  strangers  enter  they  are  ushered  right  up  on  the 
stage  where  chairs  are  arranged  on  either  side  of  the  actors. 
The  orchestra,  which  consists  of  tom-toms  and  monotonous 
one  stringed  instruments,  is  placed  at  the  rear  of  the  stage. 
This  "orchestra"  accompanies  all  the  talking  and  would  be 
quite  enough  to  make  the  words  unintelligible,  even  if  you 
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could  understand   Chinese.     Actresses  are  not  permitted,   so 
the  men  take  the  women's  parts. 

The  entire  play  occupies  months  and  months,  only  one 
chapter  being  played  a  night.  Then  if  a  few  evenings  are 
missed,  the  connection,  if  there  is  any,  is  lost. 

The  men  occupy  the  entire  lower  floor;  and  are  not 
allowed  to  turn  their  eyes  up  to  the  balcony  where  the  wo- 
men are.  Instead  of  sitting  on  the  chairs  in  the  proper  way, 
every  one  perches  himself  on  the  back  and  rests  his  feet  on 
on  the  seat  of  the  chair.  The  audience  sits  throughout  the 
entire  play  without  one  change  of  expression.  The  Chinese 
never  do  express  their  inner  feelings,  they  hide  every  thought 
behind  their  impassive,  leather-like  faces.  Applause  is  un- 
known among  the  Celestials,  and   the  theater  is  very  quiet. 

The  actors  are  looked  down  on  as  an  inferior  people  and 
are  not  allowed  to  associate  with  others.  The  actors  make 
their  homes  at  the  theater  and  cook  their  meals  there,  too. 
But  in  spite  of  this  prejudice,  the  theaters  are  always  crowded 
by  an  unemotional,  unenthusiastic  people. 

Marie  Voegtly,  '09. 


JUNE. 


The  lovely  days  of  June  have  come,  the  fairest  of  the  year, 
Of  singing  birds  and  dancing  brooks  and  woodlands  full  of 

cheer, 
The  leaves,  so  fresh  and  silvery  green,  are  glistening  over- 
head— 
And  mosses  gray  and  velvety  are  pressed  beneath  our  tread. 
The  sunshine  dapples  tree  and  turf  throughout  the  happy  day, 
And  all  the  world  this  summer  time  is  joyful,  bright,  and  gay. 

And  now  when  comes  a  rainy  day  as  such  days  still  will  come — 
That  keeps  each  bird  and  butterfly  within   his  cozy  home, 
The  steady  sound  of  rain  is  heard  for  all  the  woods  are  still, 
Save   for  the  rippling  murmur  of  the  waters  of  the  rill. 
The  flowers   droop   their   dainty  heads   and  dance  with   glee 

no  more. 
Their  stems  are  bent  and  seem  as  sad  as  are  the  flowers  they 

bore. 
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But  in  the  morn  the  rising  sun  awakes  the  world  below, 
Fills  every  leaf  and  every  flower  with  his  bright  golden  glow. 
The  gay  and  dancing  daisies,  and  the  buttercups  of  gold, 
And  the  dainty  wild  rose  by  the  fence  are  smiling  as  of  old. 
The  robin  and  the  mocking  bird  and  e'en  the  busy  wren 
Are  singing — and  their  joyous  notes  fill  every  lonely  glen. 

Elizabeth  Pardee,  '10. 


A  THUNDER  STORM. 


The  day  is  very  sultry  and  towards  evening  the  air  be- 
comes chill.  People  perdict  a  thunder  storm  and  it  is  not 
long  in  coming  true. 

The  sky  grows  gradually  blacker.  In  the  west  patches 
of  light  are  seen  where  the  sun  is  setting.  Angry  clouds  are 
racing  across  the  sky.  Muffljed  thunder  is  heard  which,  re- 
minds one  of  the  reports  of  a  battle  being  fought  in  the  dist- 
ance. The  sound  grows  louder  and  the  lightning  flashes 
sharply  through  the  sky.  People  are  hurrying  into  their 
homes  for  an  especially  threatening  cloud  is  seen  over  a 
distant  mountain,  and  as  it  passes  over  the  country  the  rain 
is  falling  from  it.  It  approaches  rapidly  and  soon  reaches 
the  village.  Then  the  rain  beats  fiercely.  The  thunder  is 
heard  almost  continually  and  the  lightning  is  flashing  in  long 
crooked  streaks  over  the  sky.  Water  is  running  in  little 
streams  on  the  street,  growing  larger  the  longer  they  are  on 
their  way. 

Soon  the  cloud  passes  over;  the  muffled  thunder  is  again 
heard,  and  flashes  of  lightning  are  seen  near  the  horizon. 
Then  in  the  west  the  setting  sun  lights  up  the  sky  until  it 
looks  like  a  mass  of  fire.  It  sends  its  parting  rays  over  the 
earth,  as   if  to  cheer  it   before  nightfall. 

Elizabeth  Crouse. 
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RECOLLECTIONS  OF  CHILDHOOD. 


Children  generally  imagine  some  very  queer  things,  and 
I  was  not  an  exception  to  the  rule.  One  of  my  favorite 
theories  was  that  the  equator  was  a  line  drawn  around  the 
middle  of  the  earth  with  red  ink.  Indeed  I  could  hardly  be 
convinced    that  this   was   not  the    truth. 

Some  people  think  that  it  is  wrong  to  read  fairy  stories 
to  children  and  to  teach  them  about  Santa  Claus  and  the 
Easter  Rabbit,  but  to  my  mind  such  things  will  only  develop 
their  imaginations  in  the  right  way.  Childhood  would  have 
lost  half  its  charm  for  me  had  it  not  been  for  these  innocent 
delusions.  Think  how  you  used  to  long  for  the  time  until 
Santa  Claus  would  come  with  all  his  great  packs  of  toys 
stowed  away  in  his  sleigh  for  good  boys  and  girls.  How 
frightened  you  used  to  be  when  Mamma  or  Sister  would  tell 
you  that  only  switches  were  put  in  the  stockings  of  bad  chil- 
dren. Think  of  the  pleasure  derived  from  the  fairy  tales 
which  Mother  read  to  you  and  can  you  see  the  harm  in  such 
things? 

It  is  very  wrong  for  older  people  to  tell  little  ones  about 
ghosts,  robbers  and  the  like,  for  even  yet  I  shudder  to  think 
of  these  terrifying  monsters.  I  remember  as  a  little  one  that 
I  lay  awake  in  the  dark  thinking  that  most  dreadful  creatures 
were  waiting  for  some  chance  to  steal  me  away.  What  awful 
shapes  I  would  make  out  of  the  "Great  Dark." 

Some  childish  fancies  are  very  beautiful.  Heaven  seemed 
so  much  nearer  to  us  when  we  were  children.  So  much  truth 
lies  in  that  little  verse  of  Wordsworth's,  "Heaven  lies  about 
us  in  our  infancy."  The  angels  seemed  to  be  flying  all  around 
us  and  sometimes  we  could,  apparently,  hear  the  soft  rustle 
of  their  wings.  Just  behind  the  snowy  clouds  lay  heaven,  a 
beautiful  country  with  pearly  gates  and  streets  of  gold.  If 
we  could  only  remain  children  in  regard  to  these  matters 
how  few  infidels  there  would  be ! 

Holmes  says  that  "many  children  rehearse  their  parts  in 
the  drama  of  life  before  they  have  shed  all  their  milk  teeth, — " 
and  I  think  that  this  statement  is  very  truthful.    At  the  early 
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age  of  six  I  remember  setting  one  of  my  elder  sister's  suitors 
before  me  as  an  ideal ;  even  then  I  imagined  I  suffered  all 
the  pangs  of  love. 

As  children,  we  looked  forward  with  brilliant  expecta- 
tions for  the  future  and  thought  how  largely  we  would  figure 
in  the  world's  history.  As  we  grew  older  the  flames  of  hope 
died  out  until  only  a  few  hot  ashes  remained.  'Twas  then  and 
not  till  then  that  we  realized  that  the  best  parts  of  our  lives 
had  past.     "Blessings  brighten  as  they  take  their  flight." 

Juanita  Husband,  '09. 
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'SCHOOL  GIRL  ENGLISH." 


The  more  one  goes  about- in  this  world  the  more  one  sees 
how  among  the  best  educated  people  slang  is  being  tabooed 
on  all  sides.  It  is  no  longer  considered  smart  or  cute  to 
say  "Cut  it  out"  and  "stung."  In  fact  if  such  expressions 
are  used  in  public  places  it  leaves  an  exceedingly  bad  im- 
pression. To  say  "you  bet"  and  "gee  whiz"  at  once  marks 
one  as  not  being  a  lady  and  as  we  all  need  our  reputations 
it  is  well  to  avoid  such  language.  The  girl  who  in  a  loud 
voice  tells  of  what  "a  ripping  time"  she  has  had  and  talks 
of  the  "elegant  cake"  she  ate  at  her  last  tea  could  not  rank 
herself  among  educated  people.  Not  long  ago  a  young  lady 
entered  a  street  car  and  without  pausing  walked  the  entire 
length  of  the  car  and  back  again,  openly  staring  at  each  man 
as  she  passed  him,  mutely  asking  for  a  seat.  No  one  stirred. 
Coming  back  she  walked  up  to  the  friend  accompanying  her 
and  said  in  a  loud  voice  that  penetrated  the  car,  "Stung!"  At 
the  next  corner  a  woman  came  in.  Immediately  half  a  dozen 
men  sprang  to  offer  her  a  seat  and  as  she  took  one  the  girl 
was  heard  to  murmur  audibly,  "Well,  of  all  things!  She  looks 
like  a  laundress !"  Probably  the  men  were  merely  trying  to 
show   her    that  they  offered  their    seats    to    ladies. 

But  slang  is  not  the  only  thing  to  be  careful  about.  Com- 
mon errors  such  as  "He  don't,"  "I  disremember,"  and  "Leave 
me  be,"  are  quite  as  bad  in  their  way  as  slang.     In  reading 
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good  books  one  learns  to  correct  these  errors.  Miss  Camp- 
bell has  asked  her  classes  to  acquire  one  hundred  new  words 
for  their  vocabularies  this  summer.  I  am  sure  we  all  need 
them. 


We,  editors  of  The  Dilworthian,  wish  to  express  our 
appreciation  of  the  interest  which  Miss  McCreery  and  the 
students  of  the  Art  Department  have  manifested  in  our  school 
paper.  The  cover,  which  we  think  has  had  much  to  do  with 
the  attractiveness  of  The  Dilworthian  was  designed  by  Miss 
Frieda  Jenewein.  The  cut  used  with  the  editorials  of  this 
number  and  the  illustration  for  "It's  Friday"  in  the  Spring- 
Number  are  her  work.  The  panel  of  tulips  in  the  Spring 
Number  was  drawn  by  Miss  Eva  Auld.  The  jester  in  our 
first  issue  was  drawn  by  Miss  Mary  Stehley.  The  athletic 
girls,  by  Miss  Florence  Bickel,  the  pictures  for  "The  Blue 
Valentine"  by  Miss  Alice  McNeill  and  the  trees  on  our  campus 
by  Miss  Annie  Smith  show  natural  talent  among  girls  who 
take  only  the  weekly  lessons  in  drawing.  We  feel  that  we 
owe  a  good  deal  to  Miss  McCreery  for  her  interest  and  for 
her  encouragement  to  the  girls  to  make  drawings. 

We  make  particular  mention  of  this  work  of  the  art  stu- 
dents because  their  names  have  not  appeared  with  their  draw- 
ings. But  we  are  not  unmindful  of  the  thanks  we  owe  the 
girls  who  have  contributed  the  literary  material,  published 
and  unpublished,  of  our  paper.  As  for  unpublished  articles  we 
have  a  good  many  laid  by  for  next  year.  We  wish,  also,  to 
thank  the  classes  for  their  financial  support.  Although  The 
Dilworthian  has  had  a  good  sale  it  has  not  paid  foritself  by 
any  means,  no  paper  can  without  advertisements.  The  extra 
expense  of  an  issue  has  been  divided  between  one  of  the 
classes  and  the  school.  This  Summer  Number  belongs  to 
Dilworth  Hall  Third. 

COLLEGE  COMMENCEMENT  PROGRAM— 1908. 


Alumnae  Dinner, 

Friday,  June   Fifth,   6  P.    M. 
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Annual  Concert Dilworth  Hall 

Friday,  June  Fifth,  8  P.  M. 
Class  Day  Exercises,  Senior  Play  "The  Lady  of  Lyons," 

Dilworth  Hall 
Planting  of  the  Ivy On  the  Campus 

Saturday,  June  Sixth,  2 130  P.  M. 
Art  Exhibition  and  Reception The  Studio 

Saturday,  June  Sixth,  4  to  6  P.  M. 

Baccalaureate  Sermon .Third  Presbyterian  Church 

President,  Henry  D.  Lindsay,  D.D. 

Sabbath,  June  Seventh,  11  A.  M. 
President's  Reception .The  College 

Monday,  June  Eighth,  8  P.  M. 

Commencement  Exercises Carnegie  Music  Hall 

Address  by  Rev.  L.  Parker  Cadman,  D.D.,  of  Brooklyn. 

Tuesday,  June  Ninth,  8  P.  M. 


DILWORTH  HALL  COMMENCEMENT  EXERCISES, 
JUNE  THE  FOURTH,  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  AND 
EIGHT. 

Program. 

Song— "America" The  School 

Prayer Rev.  F.  M.  Sillsley 

Welcome Catherine  Thompson 

Songs — (a)   "Stars  of  the  Night  Adorning." 
(b)   "Lullaby"— Marzo—Wekerlin. 

Glee  Club. 

Address Col.  Edward  E.  Robbins,  Greensburg,  Pa. 

Selection. Mandolin  Club 

Presentation  of  Diplomas  and  Certificates, 

President  H.  D.  Lindsay,  D.D. 
Song— "Dilworth  Hall" The  School 

The  Baccalaureate  sermon  to  the  Fourth  Year  Class  was 
delivered  by  Dr.  Lindsay  in  the  chapel  on  Sabbath  afternoon, 
May  thirty-first. 
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SCHOOL  NEWS. 


MAY  DAY. 


After  being  postponed  twice  because  of  rain  May  day 
was   held  on  Thursday,    May  21st. 

The  Glee  Club  led  the  procession,  followed  by  the  herald. 
Then  followed  the  maid  of  honor,  bearing  the  crown  after 
whom  came  the  little  flower  girls,  then  the  queen,  preceding 
her  pages.  Then  came  the  groups  of  dancers  and  the  rest 
of  the  school.  After  the  crowning  of  the  queen  the  Fourth 
Year  girls  gave  a  Greek  dance.  Then  came  the  College  and 
Dilworth  Hall  May  pole  dances,  followed  by  the  dance  of  the 
fairies.  Just  as  the  Spanish  girls  ran  out  it  rained.  This 
dance,  followed  by  the  Scotch  and  Alsatian  dances  and  the 
American  drill,  was  held  in  chapel. 

o 

The  fourth  year  festivities  began  on  May  first  with  a 
surprise  party  for  May  Hardy.  This  really  proved  to  be  a 
surprise  and  everybody  present  had  a  thoroughly  good  time. 
The  class  colors,  green  and  white,  were  used  in  decorating 
the   table. 

On  May  eighth,  the  third  year  girls  delightfully  enter- 
tained  the   fourth  year  girls  at  an   afternoon  party. 

The  first  diversion  was  a  guessing  contest  in  the  form  of 
a  menu.  The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Miss  Marie  Voegtly 
and  the  consolation  prize  to  Miss  Jane  Hill. 

Topics  were  then  given  the  fourth  year  girls  to  be  used 
in  progressive  conversations  with  the  other  guests. 

Refreshments  in  green  and  white,  the  fourth  year  class 
colors,  were  served  in  the  reception  room,  and  each  guest 
was  given   a   white  carnation  at  her  departure. 

On  Friday  evening,  May  the  twenty-second,  Miss  Coolidge 
and  Miss  Brownlee  entertained  the  fourth  year  class  at 
dinner.  All  of  the  decorations  carried  out  the  idea  of  the 
class  colors,  green  and  white.     Fortunately  every  girl  was 
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present,  for  this  was  one  of  the  most  pleasant  times  the  class 
has  ever  had,  and  each  girl  left  feeling  just  a  little  bit  sadder 
to  think  how  soon  these  good  times  together  would   end. 


Miss  Florence  Bickel  has  issued  invitations  to  the  class, 
for  Monday  afternoon,  June  the  first,  and  Miss  Marian  Euwer 
for  Wednesday  afternoon,  June  third.  The  crown  of  all  the 
good  times  is  to  be  the  class  luncheon  at  the  Rittenhouse. 
Miss  Carrie  Longanecker,  the  president  of  the  class,  is  to  be 
Mistress  of  Ceremonies,  and  toasts  are  to  be  given  by  Miss 
May  Hardy,  Historian  of  the  class ;  Miss  Florence  Bickel, 
Prophet,  and  Miss  Ethel  Boughner,  Donor. 


SWEET  GIRL  GRADUATES. 


Clapping  her  hands  to  still  the  riot 
"Girls,"  she  cries,  "please  be  quiet." 

? 
Whose  answer  to  every  moan  or  wail 
"Oh  that's  a  very  minor  detail." 

? 
We  never  heard  her  speak  in  haste,  her  tones  were  sweet. 
And  modulated  just  so  much  as  it  was  meet. 

7 
She  is  so  small  and  sweet  and  fair, 
So  clever,  bright  and  debonair. 

? 
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She  has  a  dimple  in  her  cheek  and  also  in  her  chin, 
But  all  signs  fail  for  you  will  find  no  naughtiness  within. 
? 

Eyes  like  the  starlight  of  the  soft  midnight, 
So    darkly   beautiful,   so    deeply   bright. 
? 

She  should  be  singing  in  the  choir, 
She  reaches  to  high  C  and  higher. 

? 
With  shake  of  fist  and  nod  of  head, 
"Now  this  is  what  my  Mamma  said." 

? 
She  would  do  all  in  power  or  might, 
To  add  one  cubit  to  her  height. 

? 
Her  bugle-notes  so  sweet  and  clear 
Have  prophesied  this  maid's  career. 

? 
Two  sweet  girls,  so  much  the  same, 
And  yet  they  bear  a  different  name. 

?? 
She   seldom  joins  in  other's  fun, 
But  loves  to  make  and  give  a  Am. 

? 
From  far-off  Indiana  land, 
She  came  to  join  our  happy  band. 

? 
She's  very  small  and  very  dark, 
But   always   happy   as   a   lark. 

? 
She  holds  her  head  so  high  in  air, 
We  sometimes  doubt  if  it  be  there. 

? 
H,er  large  dark  eyes,  her  lovely  hair, 
Her  virtues  are  beyond  compare. 

? 
Sometimes  she  laughs,  sometimes  she  giggles, 
And  gives  her  teachers  all  the  wiggles. 

? 
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Of  all  our  class  she  is  the  friend 
On    whom    we   always   can    depend. 
Her  love  for  us  we  fondly  treasure. 
Our  love  for  her  is  without  measure. 


V.  V.  L.,  'o8. 


MUSIC  NOTES. 


The  Glee  Club  is  very  popular  these  days.  It  was  surely 
a  friend  in  time  of  need  at  the  May  Party  on  Saturday,  and 
one  of  the  most  delightful  features  of  the  final  program  on 
Thursday.  It  will  be  in  evidence  again  at  the  Dilworth  Hall 
Graduating  Exercises,  at  the  annual  concert  and  will  crown 
the  year  of  song  at  the  College  Commencement  Exercises  in 
Carnegie  Music.  The  Glee  Club  shows  marked  improvement 
this  year  especially  in  the  quality  of  their  tones. 

The  Mandolin  Club  helped  to  entertain  the  Washington 
Seminary  Alumnse  Association  which  met  in  the  drawing 
rooms  of  the  College  on  May  23.  The  ladies  professed  to 
have  been  highly  entertained,  and  to  have  enjoyed  the  music 
very  much. 


Y.  W.  C.  A.  NOTES. 


The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Conference  will  be  held  at  Mountain 
Lake  Park,  Maryland,  August  twenty-eighth-September 
seventh.  The  delegates  to  this  conference  will  come  from  the 
states  of  Ohio,  Maryland,  West  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania. 
The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  of  Pennsylvania  College  and  Dilworth  Hall 
expects  to  send  a  large  delegation.  The  mornings  are  taken 
up  with  Mission  Study  classes,  Bible  classes  and  platform 
meetings.  The  afternoons  are  left  free  for  boatings,  driving, 
walking,  basketball  and  tennis.  Our  association  intends  to 
enter  both  the  basketball  and  the  tennis  tournament.  The 
expenses  are  $5.00  program  fee,  $1.50  per  day  board  and  about 
$8.00  train  fare. 
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THE  DRAMATIC  CLUB. 


"I  do  beseech  your  grace,  let  this  letter  be  read." 

"Gentle  Friends" — 

"Greetings  and  salutations  to  you  all !" 

"I  do  beseech  you  then  by  this  post  that  comes,  put  you 
in  your  best  array,  in  the  afternoon  while  the  west  yet  glim- 
mers with  some  streaks  of  day  (2.30),  join  you  with  me  to 
celebrate  this  feast  in  a  wood,  a  league  without  the  town, 
where  wheat  is  green,  where  hawthorn  buds  appear,  is  a  mar- 
velous, convenient  place  for  our  Shakespeare  Fete  Champetre. 
Be  not  afeared  that  we  may  have  the  uncertain  glory  of  an 
April  day,  which  now  shows  all  the  beauty  of  the  sun  and  by 
a  cloud  takes  all  away.  In  the  forest  here  exempt  from 
public  haunt,  where  the  current  makes  sweet  music,  we  will 
find  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  running  brooks,  sermons  in 
stones  and  good  in  everything.  As  merry  as  crickets  shall  we 
be,  under  the  green-wood  tree  and  will  share  a  bounteous  time 
in  different  pleasures. 

"Pray  you  then  remember  (May  the  twenty-seventh)  and 
your  celebration  keep"  in  the  hollow  on  the  campus). 

"But  one  word  more.  Let  me  entreat  you,  play  the  scribe. 
You  are  full  of  pretty  answers,  you  shall  not  say  me  nay.  Let 
it  be  written  in  eight  and  six — no,  make  it  two  lines  more,  eight 
and  eight.  An  answer  of  most  monstrous  size  that  will  fit  all 
demands,  study  day  and  night  to  answer,  (in  Shakespeare's 
words)." 

"Farewell.     God's  benison  go  with  you. 

"Thine  evermore, 

"The  Dilworth  Hall  Dramatic  Club. 

This  was  the  unique  invitation  to  a  delightful  Shakespeare 
party  in  the  natural  amphitheatre  on  our  campus.  One  of  the 
most  entertaining  parts  of  the  program  was  the  scene  between 
Juliet  and  her  nurse,  given  by  Miss  Jean  Hughes  and  Miss 
Juanita  Husband. 
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Visit  to  the  Nixon  Theatre. 

About  thirty  girls  of  the  two  dramatic  clubs  of  the  school, 
with  Miss  Kerst  as  a  chaperon,  visited  the  Nixon  theatre  one 
Saturday  morning  in  March.  We  were  shown  all  the  mechan- 
ism of  the  theatre  from  the  cellar  to  the  roof, — ventilation, 
light  effects,  scenes,  apparatus  for  thunder  and  lightning.  For 
some  of  the  girls  a  damper  was  thrown  on  their  romantic  ideas 
of  the  life  and  environment  of  an  actress,  and  they  wished 
that  they  had  not  seen  the  other  side  of  the  foot-lights ;  while 
others  declared  that  it  was  better  than  they  had  thought.  We 
enjoyed  the  visit  very  much  and  should  be  glad  "to  call  again" 
if  there  were  elevators  in  good  working  order  between  the  cel- 
lar and  the  sixth  floor. 


Enoch  Arden. 

On  Friday  night,  May  the  twenty-second,  Miss  Kerst  and 
Miss  Drais  entertained  the  friends  of  the  school  most  delight- 
fully by  the  reading  of  "Enoch  Arden,"  with  musical  accom- 
paniment.    It  was  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  all  present. 


Second  Year  Party. 

Miss  Few,  the  honorary  member  of  Dilworth  Hall  second, 
entertained  the  class  on  Saturday  afternoon,  April  the  twenty- 
fifth.  The  hostess  was  assisted  by  Miss  Marshall  and  Miss 
Peck.  The  color  scheme  was  green  and  gold,  the  class  colors. 
Dainty  refreshments  in  these  colors  were  served.  Smilax  and 
daffodils  were  used  for  decorations.  Salmagundi  was  the  form 
of  entertainment  and  the  prizes  were  awarded  to  Miss  Agnes 
Taylor  and  Miss  Adelaide  Faucet. 


Delta. 

The  Delta  Society  had  a  picnic  at  Kennywood  Park  for 
its  last  meeting.  Everybody  had  a  fine  time  and  enjoyed  the 
lunch,  especially  the  pickles  and  bananas. 
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New  Girls'  Party. 

May  first,  the  New  Girls'  gave  a  party  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  Old  Girls  in  the  gymnasium.  How  were  they  en- 
tertained? Well,  in  this  way,  the  New  Girls  ordered  a  car- 
load of  East  Liberty's  best  roller-skates  and  invited  everyone 
to  try  to  learn.  Some  could  and  some  couldn't  skate.  Some 
put  on  skates  for  the  first  time — and  made  things  lively  for  the 
iirsit  half  of  the  evening. 

Others  added  to  the  evening's  fun  by  coming  in  suitable 
costume.  The  "Husband"  of  the  school  wore  a  red  beaver 
hat,  trimmed  up  cow-boy  style.  Others  wore  gymn  suits  and 
took  special  pains  in  their  hosiery.  Music  was  furnished  by 
volunteer  contributors.  Little  cakes  and  lemonade  were  served 
between  skaites.  Some  of  our  Faculty  took  the  dare  and  ven- 
tured their  lives  among  the  enthusiastic  throng. 

At  the  end  of  the  evening  almost  every  one  had  acquired 
the  art  of  balancing  herself, — and  when  the  bell  rang,  our  party 
was  called  to  a  close  with  expressions  of  "What  a  good  time 
you  have  afforded  us,"  "What  a  successful  entertainment  you 
have  given." 
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TENNIS  TOURNAMENT. 


The  finals  in  the  tennis  tournament  were  played  on  Fri- 
day, May  29.  Miss  Marian  Sturgeon*  of  Dilworth  Hall  was 
the  winner,  playing  against  Miss  Minerva  Hamilton  of  the 
College.  On  Tuesday,  June  2,  Dr.  Lindsay,  with  an  appropri- 
ate speech,  presented  the  winner  of  the  tournament  with  a 
very  pretty,  silver,  loving  cup,  that  had  been  given  for  this 
purpose  by  Mr.  D.  McK.  Lloyd,  one  of  our  trustees. 
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Examinations  are  the  things  of  all-absorbing  interest 
these  days. 

Miss  Catherine  Thompson  of  Dilworth  Hall  Fourth,  took 
the  Bryn  Mawr  entrance  examinations,  under  the  supervision 
of  a  Bryn  Mawr  examiner,  in  the  Trinity  Church  House,  May 
26-30.  We  expect  that  she  will  enter  Bryn  Mawr  as  a  Fresh- 
man next  September. 

Miss  Carrie  Longanecker  and  Miss  Margaret  Peck  expect 
to  enter  Wellesley  next  fall. 

We  are  pleased  to  know  that  Misses  May  Hardy,  Mary 
Gray,  Martha  Sands,  Florence  Bickel,  Lillie  Lindsay,  Daisy 
Sharp,  Anna  Finklestein  and  Beulah  Pierce,  of  Dilworth  Hall 
Fourth,  will  be  students  in  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women 
next  year. 

The  Smith  College  Monthly  for  April  contains  a  clever 
story,  "The  Exigencies  of  Beezness,"  by  Miss  Mary  Kimball, 
Dilworth  Hall,  '06. 

The  First  Year  Class  has  had  literary  society  exercises 
instead  of  the  usual  recitation  in  English  on  Friday  morning 
for  the  last  month.  Much  interest  has  been  shown,  especially 
in  the  debates  and  extemporaneous  speeches.  The  girls  have 
learned  something,  too,  of  parliamentary  usage. 
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We  are  glad  to  see  that  "Ed"  is  able  to  walk  out  of  doors 
again. 

Mrs.  Hill,  Mrs.  Main,  Mrs.  Louden  and  Mrs.  Campbell 
were  visitors  at  the  College  the  week  of  the  May  party., 

There  has  been  a  birthday  party  almost  every  evening  of 
late.  We  suspect  'that  some  of  these  are  adopted  birthdays, 
not  real  ones. 

It  has  recently  been  discovered  that  the  ostrich  is  not  the 
only  one  who  hides  his  face  when  danger  is  near.  One  of  the 
third  floor  girls  was  very  much  alarmed  not  long  ago,  when  she 
noticed  that  a  large  insect  was  buzzing  over  her  head.  She 
immediately  placed  herself  out  of  danger  by  dropping  on  her 
knees  and  thrusting  her  head  under  the  bed. 

What  is  so  rare  as  a  day  in  June? 
The  twenty-ninth  of  February. 

Heard  in  Class. 


In  Geometry — 

If  you  need  anything,  why — just  do  without  it. 

I  haven't  heard  you  looking  at  me  for  ten  minutes. 

We  did  that  original  tomorrow. 

I  couldn't  do  that  original ;  I  worked  at  it  all  night. 
In  French — 

The  next  day  we  were  all  in  the  saloon. 
In  German — 

His  mother  whom  his  father  married. 

The  young  man  with  a  departed  look. 
In  Latin — 

He  not  only  surpasses  the  memory  of  men  who  are  now  in 
glory,  but  he  even  surpasses  the  memory  of  antiquity. 

"O!  that's  easy,"  said  a  student  who  does  not  study  Latin, 
picking  up  Caesar's  Commentaries.  "Why  look  here, — pass 
us  some  jam  (passus  sum  jam)  forty  ducks  in  a  row  (forti 
dux  in  aro)." 
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Mike    (to   Pat,   recently   home  from  the  army) — "Hello, 
Pat.     I'm  glad  to  see  you's  back  from  the  front." 

Pat — "Well !  I  thot  I  was  thin  but  niver  as  thin  as  that." 

Snowdrops. 


Little  ladies,  white  and  green, 

With  your  spears  about  you, 
Will  you  tell  us  where  you've  been 

Since  we  lived   without  you? 

You  are  sweet,  and  fresh,  and  clean, 

With  your  pearly  faces ; 
In  the  dark  earth  where  you've  been 

There  are  wondrous  places. 

Yet  you  come  again,  serene, 

When  the  leaves  are  hidden ; 
Bringing  joy  from  where  you've  been, 

You  return  unbidden — 

Little  ladies,  white  and  green, 

Are  you  glad  to  cheer  us? 
Hunger  not  for  where  you's  been, 

Stay  till  Spring  be  near  us ! 

— Laurence  Alma  Tadema.* 

*Since  Miss  Alma  Tadema's  visiit  to  the  College  in  the 
Spring,  all  the  girls  have  been  interested  in  her  writings  and 
will  be  glad  to  read  the  little  poem  copied  here. 

There  was  much  excitement  on  the  third  floor  last  Friday 
night  and  all  on  account  of  one  little,  defenseless  mouse.  Just 
before  light  bell,  feeling  the  need  of  someithing  to  eat,  I  went 
into  our  wardrobe  to  get  a  box  of  crackers.  As  I  was  going 
to  put  my  hand  in  to  get  some,  something  wiggled  in  the  box. 
It  was  a  mouse.  I  immediately  shrieked,  threw  the  box  on 
the  floor,  and  jumped  up  on  the  bed.  The  mouse,  fortunately, 
stayed  in  the  box,  and  my  roommate  bravely  put  her  foot  on 
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the  lid.  By  this  time  we  had  aroused  all  our  neighbors  and  as 
I  would  not  touch  the  box,  Margaret  picked  it  up  gingerly  and 
started  for  Mrs.  Drais.  She,  too,  refused  to  touch  the  box, 
and  went  to  rouse  Joe.  He,  seemingly,  had  retired,  for  when 
Mrs.  Drais  knocked  at  the  door,  Joe  said,  "I'm  in-in-a-bed-a." 
Mrs.  Drais  answered,  "Well,  you  geit  out-abed-a."  Poor  Joe 
got  up  and  came  over  to  see  what  was  the  trouble.  When  he 
saw  the  cause  of  all  the  commotion,  he  quietly  advised,  "Water 
it."  He  took  the  box  and  mouse  and  when  Mrs.  Drais  asked 
what  he  was  going  to  do,  he  said  he  was  going  "to  light  a 
matcha."  After  the  mouse  had  disappeared,  we  subsided  and 
are  all  fervently  hoping  that  it  was  the  last  mouse  we  will  have 
to  come  in  such  close  contact  with. 

Helen  Teeters. 


Exchanges. 


The  Dilworthian  is  pleased  to  acknowledge  the  following 
exchanges :  "The  School  Bulletin,"  from  Allegheny  Prepara- 
tory School ;  the  "Thurston  Miscellany,"  from  Miss  Thurston's 
School;  and  the  "Journal,"  from  Blairsville  College. 
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It  was  the  fourteenth  of  February  and  five  minutes  to 
nine  by  the  clock  in  Mr.  Brown's  store.  Suddenly  the  door 
opened  with  a  jerk  and  a  small  boy  rushed  in. 

"Have  you  still  got  that  blue  valentine?"  he  asked  breath- 
lessly of  Mr.  Brown. 

Every  day  but  one,  for  nine  days,  he  had  asked  that  very 
same  question.  That  one  time  he  had  asked  the  price  of  it, 
and  when  Mr.  Brown  had  told  him  "forty  cents,"  his  small! 
heart  had  dropped  like  a  lump  of  lead.  Ever  since  he  had. 
been  working  very  hard — carrying  ashes  for  mother  at  five 
cents  a  day — and  now  he  possessed  the  longed-for  forty  cents. 

He  dug  his  hand  far  down  into  his  trousers'  pocket. 

"I'll  take  it,"  he  announced  briefly. 

Mr.  Brown  smiled  and  walked  slowly  over  to  the  show 
case  where  the  valentines  were.  The  small  boy  looked  at  the 
clock  anxiously — it  was  three  minutes  to  nine. 

"It's  forty  cents,  isn't  it?"  he  queried. 

"Yes,  forty  cents,"  answered  Mr.  Brown  as  he  put  it  in  a 
box  and  wrapped  it. 

He  handed  it  to  the  small  boy,  who  gave  him  the  hard- 
earned  forty  cents  and  rushed  madly  up  the  street  to  the  school 
house. 

Ever  since  the  September  before,  the  small  boy  had  been 
hoping  for  this  day  to  come.  For  when  school  had  opened  a 
little  girl  with  big  brown  eyes  and  soft,  curly,  brown  hair,  had 
come  into  his  class,  and  every  time  he  looked  at  her  he  felt  his 
heart  give  queer  thumps  and  his  throat  grow  dry. 
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'He  never  told  any  one  about  the  state  of  his  feelings ;  but 
he  fondly  hoped  that  the  little  girl  might  know,  by  instinct, 
probably,  that  he  liked  her  very  much. 

He  sank  breathless  into  his  seat. in  the  Third  Reader  room 
as  the  last  bell  rang.  Then  he  scribbled  "Betty  Harper" — her 
name — on  the  paper  in  which  the  blue  valentine  was  wrapped. 
Then  he  looked  toward  her  seat,  three  seats  from  his,  but  his 
heart  went  down  and  he  felt  very  much  like  he  did  the  day 
he  asked  the  price  of  the  valentine,  for  Thomas  Harvey,  whose 
seat  was  in  front  of  Betty's,  was  sitting  with  his  back  to  Miss 
Ellis  talking  to  Betty,  and  Betty  was  smiling  at  him  sweetly. 

The  small  boy  clenched  his  fists  wrathfully.  Then  the 
voice  of  Miss  Ellis  broke  in  upon  the  stillness  of  the  Third 
Reader  room. 

"Thomas  Harvey,"  she  said  sternly,  "you  may  come  here 
and  stand  in  the  corner  for  talking.  Haven't  I  reproved  you 
often  enough?" 

Thomas's  face  resembled  a  very  pink  peony  as  he  arose 
and  went  to  the  much  hated  corner.  The  children  giggled  and 
the  small  boy  grinned  happily. 

"Dear  Miss  Ellis !"  he  thought. 
When  it  was  time  for  dismissal  Miss  Ellis  said : 
"I  told  you,  children,  that  you  might  have  a  valentine 
box  this  afternoon,  so,  if  you  wish  to  give  a  valentine  to  any  of 
your  friends,  the  box  will  be  on  my  desk  and  you  may  slip  it 
in  when  you  come  in  this  afternoon.  They  will  be  distributed 
before  you  are  dismissed." 

In  the  afternoon  the  small  boy  went  back  to  school  at 
half-past  twelve.  He  slipped  into  the  Third  Reader  room  and, 
taking  the  blue  valentine  from  his  desk,  he  unwrapped  it  and, 
lifting  a  bow  of  pale  blue  ribbon,  wrote  "T.  H.,"  his  initials, 
under  it.  Then  he  wrapped  it  carefully  and  put  it  in  the  val- 
entine box  on  Miss  Ellis's  desk.  This  done  he  went  out  to 
the  playground. 

The  afternoon  wore  on  slowly  in  the  Third  Reader  room, 
but  at  half-past  two  Miss  Ellis  told  the  children  to  put  away 
their  work. 
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"We  shall  have  the  valentines  distributed,"  she  said 
smilingly.  "Thomas  Harvey  and  Ted  Harris  may  distribute 
them." 

The  small  boy  jumped,  for  Ted  Harris  was  his  name. 
Then  he  and  Thomas  took  the  valentines  to  their  owners. 

The  last  valentine  taken  from  the  box  had  "Betty  Harper" 
scribbled  on  it.  The  small  boy  bore  it  triumphantly  to  her. 
Then  he  stumbled  blindly  to  his  seat  to  watch  results. 

She  untied  the  string  and  took  off  the  paper,  then  she 
lifted  the  cover.  There  was  a  long-drawn  "oh"  from  the  girls 
peering  over  her  shoulder. 

"See  if  there  aren't  initials  on  it,"  said  Maud  Forker. 

Betty  looked  all  over  it  and  then  lifted  the  bow  of  ribbon. 

"There  they  are,  there  they  are !"  shrieked  Virginia  Mar- 
tin excitedly — "  T.  H. — Thomas  Harvey  !" 

Betty  let  the  ribbon  fall.  Then  she  blushed  and  looked 
at  Thomas  shyly.  Ted  dropped  his  head  on  his  arms  miser- 
ably. H!e  hadn't  thought  that  Thomas's  and  his  initials  were 
the  same. 

"Forty  cents,"  he  thought  desolately,  "and  Thomas  Har- 
vey !" 

When  the  children  were  dismised  he  walked  out  slowly — 
unlike  the  usually  very  noisy  boy. 

As  he  turned  down  the  street  he  lived  on  he  heard  some 
one  calling  him. 

"Ted,  wait  for  me !"  a  childish  voice  cried. 

He  wheeled  around  and  there,  running  toward  him  was 
Betty !     He  looked  at  her  in  astonishment. 

"I — I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  valentine,"  she  said 
shyly. 

"The  v — alentine !"  stammered  the  small  boy,  growing 
very  red  in  the  face. 

"Y — es,"  she  answered  doubtfully,  "the  pretty  blue  one, 
you  sent  it,  didn't  you?" 

"I  thought  you  thought  Tom  sent  it!"  stammered  the 
small  boy. 
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"No,"  said  Betty,  looking  up  at  him,  "no,  I  saw  you  write 
your  initials  on  it  at  noon.  I  was  in  the  dressing  room  when 
you  took  it  out  of  the  box  and  I  recognized  it  when  I  opened 
it.     You  didn't  know  I  was  there?" 

"No,"  said  the  small  boy  happily. - 

Then  he  took  her  books — the  "Third  Reader"  and  "Ele- 
ments of  Arithmetic" — from  her  and  escorted  her  home. 

Alice  R.  McNeill,  'n 
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ORIGIN  OF  VALENTINE  DAY. 


An  old  legend  tells  us  that  about  the  year  270  A.  D.,  one 
named  Valentine  was  imprisoned,  tortured,  and  beheaded  by 
Emperor  Claudius. 

Claudius  had  charged  a  certain  man  called  Asterius  to 
convert  Valentine  to  paganism,  but  instead  Asterius  was  won 
over  to>  the  Christian  faith,  because  Valentine  cured  his  little 
blind  daughter.  This  made  Claudius  very  angry,  and  after 
taking  Valentine  prisoner,  he  caused  his  execution  on  Febru- 
ary fourteenth. 

The  old  notion  prevailed  that  birds  began  to>  couple  on 
that  day,  and  thus  began  the  custom  of  young  people  choosing 
each  other  as  ''valentines"  for  the  ensuing  year  and  of  sending 
love  missives  to  each  other.  Thus  February  fourteenth  is 
designated  as  St.  Valentine's  Day. 

Mabel  Taggart,  '11. 


THE  MODERN  SCHOOL  GIRL. 


I  know  a  girl,  aged  sixteen  years ; 

She  goes  to  school  all  day. 

She  doesn't  mind  the  work  they  give ; 

It  seems  to  her  but  play. 

She  heads  the  class  in  history, 

And  also  takes  the  lead 

At  spieling  many  German  words ; 

But  she  doesn't  learn  to  read. 

They  teach  her  things  botanical ; 
They  show  her  how  to  draw ; 
She  rattles  off  zoology, 
And  gravitation's  law. 
The  discoveries  of  science, 
To  learn  she  is  quite  glad. 
They  say  that  she's  a  clever  girl ; 
But  she  hasn't  learned  to  add. 
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She  studies  physiology ; 
And  at  our  meals,  oh,  my! 
She  tells  us  what  is  good  for  us, 
And  how  much,  when,  and  why. 
She  digs  away  at  chemistry, 
And  other  things  by  night. 
All  say  she  is  a  prodigy, 
But  yet  she  cannot  write. 

At  French,  and  Greek,  and  Latin, 
She's  really  quite  a  dandy; 
She  spends  her  time  on  them, 
As  if  'twere  making  candy. 
And  socially,  among  her  friends, 
You'll  find  she's  quite  a  belle. 
Of  course,  she's  very  up-to-date, 
But  I'd  rather  she  could  spell. 

Beulah  Pierce,  '08. 


THE  HAUGHTY  CANDLESTICK. 


"I  really  think  it  is  a  shame,"  mused  the  Dresden  shep- 
herdess on  her  end  of  the  mantel.  "I  have  spent  my  whole 
life  here  and  that  clock  has  never  so  much  as  glanced  my  way; 
but  since  that  old  German  candlestick  has  come  it  is  worse 
than  ever.  I  am  sure  she  is  four  times  as  old  as  I  am,  but  has 
•simply  been  kept  polished.  If  some  one  would  put  a  little 
more  blue  in  my  eyes  and  a  little  more  pink  on  my  cheeks,  I 
would  look  as  yo.ung  and  blooming  as  she  does." 

While  these  thoughts  were  going  through  the  mind  of 
the  shepherdess,  the  tall,  silver  candlestick  gazed  out  of  the 
window  dreaming  of  her  old  home  in  far-off  Germany,  and  of 
the  stately  drawing  room  of  Count  Zsehokke's  in  which  she 
used  to  stand  and  gaze  down  upon  the  sparkling  blue  waters 
of  the  Rhine.  Why  had  they  brought  her  here  to  this  little 
house?  What  would  her  former  companions  think  of  her 
now  as  she  stood  upon  this  mantel  with  an  old  clock  and  a 
common  shepherdess?     And  that  old  clock!     As  soon  as  she 
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had  been  placed  upon  the  mantel  he  had  been  ready  to  throw 
his  heart  at  her  feet.  The  idea!  She,  who>  had  refused  the 
brass  stork,  which  had  been  presented  to  the  Count  by  the 
Emperor  of  China. 

Just  then  two  little  girls  rushed  into  the  room  with  their 
hands  full  of  valentines.  "See,  Alice,''  the  older  cried,  "this 
is  the  valentine  I  bought  for  Jimmy;  it  cost  me  nearly  half  of 
the  money  I  had."  "Oh,  bother,"  said  Alice,  "spending  your 
money  on  boys.  They  are  so  stupid.  Now,  I  am  going  to 
send  this  one  to  Mary,  because  she  is  a  new  girl  at  school, 
and  this  to  Florence,"  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  her  list.  "Why, 
I  wonder  what  I  got  this  little  red  heart  for,"  she  suddenly 
exclaimed,  "I  can't  think  of  a  soul  to  send  it  to.  I'll  just  put 
it  up  here  till  mother  comes  and  asks  her."  So  putting  the 
heart  in  front  of  the  clock  they  danced  out  of  the  room. 

Suddenly  the  clock  was  seized  with  a  desire  to  send  a 
valentine  to  the  candlestick.  All  his  efforts  at  friendship  had 
been  put  aside,  and  now  here  was  his  chance.  He  stretched 
out  his  hands  to  reach  the  heart,  but  realized  his  mistake  too 
late  and  gave  a  groan  as  his  hands  went  througii  the  glass  in 
front  of  him. 

"Oh !  dear,"  sighed  the  little  shepherdess  as  she  clasped 
her  hands  more  tightly  on  her  breast,  for  the  clock  in  his 
agony  had  stopped  ticking. 

"Henry,"  said  Mrs.  Walker  the  next  morning,  "that  old 
clock  is  done  for.  Just  look  how  its  hands  are  bent.  How  it 
happened  I  can  never  guess.  The  clock,  who  had  regained 
consciousness,  gave  a  groan  at  the  word  old  and  glanced  fur- 
tively at  the  candlestick,  who-  had  never  so  much  as  turned 
her  head.  "Never  mind,  Maud,  I  will  have  it  sent  to  the  fac- 
tory to-day  and  see  what  can  be  done  with  it.  I  hate  to  give 
it  up,  it  stood  in  the  library  at  home,  you  know." 

That  day  the  clock  was  sent  to  the  factory.  Still  he  pon- 
dered some  way  to  send  a  valentine  to  the  candlestick.  As 
he  was  studying  about  this,  he  suddenly  became  aware  that 
the  workman  who  was  operating  upon  him  kept  repeating 
some  lines  to  himself.  Finally  he  managed  to  distinguish 
these  lines : 
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"I've  sent  you  my 

Lady's  slipper — 

With  a  message 

sweet  from  me, 

A  whispered  word 

to  pray  you 

My  valentine  to  be ! 

What  messenger 

co.uld  be  fitter, 
What  token  were 

half  so  sweet — 
For  love  in  my  heart 

is  reigning, 
And  my  heart  is — 

at  your  feet !" 

Perhaps  this  boy  was  in  the  same  trouble  that  he  was. 

Even  though  the  clock  did  not  understand  all  this  he 
thought  it  certainly  would  be  appropriate  for  the  candlestick. 
Then  an  idea  occurred  to  him.  Why  not  learn  these  verses 
and  repeat  them  to  the  candlestick?  Surely  her  heart  would 
soften.  So  he  set  to  work  to  learn  the  lines.  He  had  never 
memorized  anything  before  and  it  was  no  easy  task. 

At  last  the  clock  was  sent  home  and  placed  once  more 
upon  the  mantel. 

"How  glad  we  are  to  have  you  back  again,"  whispered 
the  shepherdness,  "that  candlestick  has  frozen  us  all  stiff 
since  you  left."     "Thank  you,"  ticked  the  clock  perfunctorily. 

Then  he  looked  toward  the  candlestick.  Her  head,  with 
its  big  hat  of  red  crepe  paper  was  held  high  and  she  looked 
very  haughty  indeed. 

It  was  St.  Valentine's  Day. 

The  time  had  come. 

How  he  wished  his  heart  would  not  beat  so  fast.  If  only 
he  would  remember  the  lines  and,  oh,  why  had  he  never  tried 
to  say  them  aloud  before.  Laboriously  he  tried  to  fit  the 
rythm  of  the  poetry  with  his  ticks, 
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I've,  tick,  sent  you,  tick,  my  tick  tock, 
Val,  tick,  en,  tick  tock. 
No,  it  wouldn't  go  right ;  the  clock  tried  harder  and 
harder.  It  ticked  faster  and  faster.  If  only  the  candlestick 
would  understand.  There  was  that  shepherdess ;  he  was  sure 
she  understood.  He  made  one  last  effort.  His  hands  spun 
spasmodically  round  his  face  and  his  ticks  became  louder  and 
louder.  Surely  her  heart  would  melt.  But  in  his  vain  efforts 
the  vibration  had  gradually  moved  the  clock  nearer  the 
edge,  and  in  his  last  effort  he  went  crashing  to  the  marble 
hearth  below.     At  last  his  heart  lay  at  her  feet. 

The  candlestick  slowly  turned  her  head  and  deigned  for 
the  first  time  to  gaze  upon  the  other  occupants  of  the  mantel. 
But  that  was  all.  After  one  cold  stare  she  resumed  her  med- 
itations and  continued  to  gaze  out  of  the  window. 

The  shepherdess  faded  and  drooped  very  quickly  after 
that  day. 

Had  the  strong  soap  and  vigorous  scrubbings  Norah  had 
always  given  her  at  last  had  their  effect  ?     Who  can  tell  ? 

Helen  Kimball,  '09. 

o 

There's  a  strange,  pathetic  music  in  the  winds  that  come  and 

go 
O'er  the  hilltop  and  the  valley  when  the  ground  is  white  with 

snow. 
'Tis  a  mournful,  mystic  music  in  the  chill,  cold  winter  breeze, 
And  it  fills  my  soul  with  sadness  as  it  mourns  through  leafless 

trees. 
For  there  is  a  human  story  that  is  full  of  human  woe 
Whispered  by  the  winter  night  winds  as  they  wander  to  and 
fro. 

Margarett  Davis,  '10. 


THE  STORY  OF  PARSIFAL. 


Wagner,  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  music,  took  as  a 
theme  for  two  of  his  most  famous  operas,  the  legends  of  the 
Holy  Grail,  which  was  supposed  to  be  a  crystal  cup  used  at 
the  Lord's  last  supper, and  in  which  his,  blood  was  caught  when 
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his  side  was  pierced  while  he  hung  on  the  cross.  Wagner 
wove  these  tales  into  the  most  imposing,  solemn  and  beautiful 
music  imaginable.  "The  March  of  the  Holy  Grail"  and  the 
"Lohengrin  Wedding  March"  are  well-known,  the  latter  vying 
with  Mendelssohn's  "Wedding  March"  in  popularity. 

The  story  of  Parsifal  is  as  follows : — 

The  Holy  Grail  was  kept  in  a  temple  of  snowy  marble 
with  a  lofty  dome,  guarded  by  a  band  of  knights  who  were 
pledged  to  its  service,  and  who  were  sent  to  help  some  one 
in  trouble,  to  do  some  act  of  justice,  to-  fight  for  the  right,  or 
to  punish  the  wrong.  They  were  bound  by  a  law  which  would 
not  allow  them  to  disclose  their  identity  on  pain  of  leaving 
their  quest  or  duty  at  once,  and  returning  to  the  temple.  The 
knights  needed  to  eat  only  once  a  year,  and  that  was  on  Good 
Friday  when  the  Grail  was  brought  out,  and  a  dove  descended 
and  rested  upon  it.  Sometimes  letters  appeared  around  it 
i  and  told  the  knights  what  to  do. 

Once  there  was  a  cruel  man  who  wished  to  join  the  Grail, 
but  as  the  Grail  chose  its  own  knights  from  good,  pure  men, 
he  was  not  accepted.  Then  he  swore  revenge  and  studied  the 
black  arts  to  gain  his  end.  Not  far  from  the  temple  he  built 
a  palace  and  put  there  all  sorts  of  temptations  to  beguile  the 
knights.  He  had  in  his  power  a  very  beautiful  woman  with 
whom  he  used  to  entice  the  knights  and  their  king.  This 
woman  was  the  Daughter  of  Herod,  who  had  danced  for  the 
head  of  John  the  Baptist.  She  was  doomed  to  live  forever 
and  laugh  at  everything  good  and  true,  a  a  a  punishment  for 
laughing  at  the  Saviour  on  the  way  to  Calvary. 

One  day  the  king  wandered  ffofri  the  Holy  Grail  with 
the  spear,  which  had  pierced  Christ's  side,  in  his  hand,  towards 
the  magician's  castle.  The  spear  was  very  wonderful,  for  a 
stream  of  blood  flowed  from  the  point  and  over  his  hand, 
washing  it  as  pure  as  snow.  When  the  king  came  to  the  gar- 
den he  saw  Kundrie  and  wast  so  struck  by  her  beauty  that 
he  let  fall  the  spear.  The  magician  siezed  it  and  struck  him 
in  the  side,  inflicting  just  such  a  wound  as  had  been  given 
long  years  ago  on  Calvary.  The  knight  was  carried  back  to 
the  temple,  but  could  not  be  cured.  He  was  told  to  wait  for 
the  Simple  Fool  taught  by  pity,  and  then  he  should  be  cured. 
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One  day  the  knights  were  in  the  forest  when  a  beautiful 
white  swan  fell  dead  at  their  feet.  Two  pages  brought  in  a 
youth,  the  slayer,  and  all  were  horrified  that  a  young  man 
could  kill  a  harmless  bird.  They  showed  him  how  wrong  it 
was  and  inquired  about  his  early  life.  Parsifal,  for  it  was  he, 
told  of  his  rearing  by  his  mother  in  the  forest,  in  the  belief 
that  all  knights  were  wicked,  and  in  ignorance  of  the  use  of 
any  weapon  other  than  his  bow. 

An  old  knight  thought  that  this  must  be  the  promised 
youth,  and  took  him  to  the  temple  to  witness  the  uncovering 
of  the  Grail.  The  knights  came  in  and  took  their  places,  and 
the  Grail  was  put  before  the  king.  When  it  was  uncovered, 
everything  grew  dim,  but  the  blood  in  the  cup  throbbed  and 
sparkled  as  if  alive.  Then  the  celestial  light  faded,  and  all 
was  as  it  was  before.  Then  each  knight  found  a  cup  of  wine 
and  a  piece  of  bread  at  his  side,  and  so  they  were  fed.  Sud- 
denly the  king  cried  out,  for  his  wound  was  opened  once  more, 
and  he  was  carried  out  by  his  squires.  Then  the  old  knight 
put  Parsifal  out  of  the  temple  because  he  felt  no  pity  for  the 
king. 

The  magician  then  tried  to  get  Parsifal  into  his  power. 
First  he  sent  a  number  of  knights  to  fight  him,  but  Parsifal 
defeated  them  all.  Then  he  tried  to  entice  him  by  a  beauti- 
ful garden  filled  with  flowers  and  lovely  maidens,  but  that  also 
failed.  Then  Kundrie  tried  her  skill  by  working  on  his  feel- 
ings, but  all  in  vain.  Finally  the  magician  took  the  spear  as 
a  last  resource,  and  threw  it  at  Parsifal.  It  would  not  strike 
him,  but  remained  stationary  in  the  air  over  his  head.  Parsi- 
fal grasped  it  in  his  hand,  and  shook  it.  The  castle  and  the 
magician  were  utterly  destroyed.  Then  Parsifal,  after  many 
wanderings,  and  hardships,  went  to  the  temple  dressed  in  ar- 
mor. He  was  met  by  a  knight  of  the  Grail,  who  chided  him 
for  wearing  armor  on  Good  Friday.  Then  the  knight  saw  the 
spear,  and  knew  who  Parsifal  was,  and  took  him  to  the  temple. 

There  Parsifal  touched  the  king  with  his  spear,  and  the 
king's  wound  was  healed,  and  he  was  allowed  to  die  in  peace. 
Then  Parsifal  was  made  king  of  the  Grail  and  keeper  of  the 
spear. 

Marie  L.  Weiss,    09. 
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THE  BREEZE  AT  PLAY. 


The  fragrance  of  woodlands 
Was  borne  on  the  breeze, 
That  stirred  through  the  boughs 
Of  the  great  forest  trees. 

It  whispered  to  flowers 
In  their  cool  shady  nooks, 
The  gay,  tinkling  song 
Of  the  sun-dimpled  brooks. 

It  chased  the  blue  dragon-flies 
Over  the   reeds, 

While  the  spray  in  their  filmy  wings 
Glittered  like  beads. 

It  raced  with  the  sea-gulls 
In  wild  sweeps  and  dips 
And  filled  the  white  sails 
Of  the  tall  masted  ships. 

It  sighed  as  the  twilight 
Lay  grey  o'er  the  foam, 
And  the  wind-mother  called 
Tired  breezes  back  home. 

Then  slowly  it  slipped 
Past  the  pale  gleaming  moon. 
Play-day  for  the  little  breeze 
Ended  so  soon. 

Catherine  Thompson,  '08. 


THE  PANIC  OF  1907. 


The  year  1907  opened  with  great  prosperity;  industrial 
activity  was  at  its  height.  The  orders;  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  unfilled  were  over  eight  million  tons.  Rail- 
roads could  not  move  their  freight  because  of  lack  of  cars  and 
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insufficient  terminals.  Bankers  in  New  York  began  to  feel 
the  tremendous  responsibility  of  supplying  these  increased 
demands  and  began  to  hold  back  money.  In  this  country, 
ninety  per  cent,  of  all  business  is  carried  on  without  actual 
cash,  but  by  a  system  of  checks  between  banks,  so  when 
money  grows  scarce  there  is  trouble. 

In  March,  1907,  there  occurred  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  what  is  called  "The  Mysterious  Panic."  In  this 
panic  stocks  of  all  standard  railroads  dropped  from  five  to 
twenty-five  points  inside  of  twenty-four  hours.  Out-side  the 
stock  exchange  there  was  universal  prosperity:  the  cotton 
crop  was  one  of  the  largest  ever  known,  corn  and  wheat  were 
full  and  plenty  in  the  west  and  every  bushel  of  both  could  be 
sold  quickly  at  a  high  price  because  of  the  scarcity  in  Europe. 
Our  mines  were  giving  forth  the  greatest  quantity  of  precious 
metals  in  their  history ;  but  in  the  financial  center  there  was 
nothing  but  gloom. 

During  the  summer,  money  became  scarcer  and  scarcer 
till  it  became  very  difficult  for  business  men  to  get  the  mone}' 
for  their  ordinary  needs.  In  New  York  a  millionaire  copper 
owner  from  the  west  called  Heinze,  with  four  or  five  other 
men,  had  obtained  possession  of  a  chain  of  national  banks, 
and  were  using-  the  funds  of  these  banks  for  their  own  pur- 
poses. People  lost  confidence  and  drew  their  money  from 
these  banks.  The  Knickerbocker  Trust  Company  with  sixty- 
five  million  dollars  deposits  soon  had  to  close  its  doors  and 
the  Trust  Company  of  North  America  paid  its  depositors  over 
fifty  million  before  it  could  get  confidence  restored.  The  runs 
spread  to  other  banks  and  nobody  knows  where  it  would  have 
ended  had  not  the  government  and  J.  P.  Morgan's  Sons  ad- 
vanced a  large  amount  of  money.  This  money  and  the  hun- 
dred million  dollars  brought  to  this  country  from  Europe 
finally  broke  the  panic.  Where  had  our  money  gone  to?  A 
great  many  people  think  that  some  of  the  wealthiest  men  of 
this  country  deliberately  created  this  panic  by  withdrawing 
their  money  from  ordinary  business.  With  the  panic  came 
universal  business  depression.  Copper,  which  had  been  forced 
to  twenty-eight  cents  a  pound,  dropped  to  twelve ;  iron  pro- 
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duction  was  cut  in  half;  and  all  over  the  country  was  ruin  and 
disaster.     What  happened  in  Pittsburg? 

In  October,  the  Westinghouse  Electric  Company  was  sud- 
denly forced  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver.  Other  Westing- 
house  concerns  followed,  then  the  Iron  City  Trust  Company 
shut  its  doors.  The  Clearing  House  Board  of  the  Pittsburg 
banks  met  and  issued  clearing  house  certificates  as  in  other 
cities.  This  is  a  system  of  checks  between  banks,  but  here 
it  would  not  do.  How  were  the  industries  of  Pittsburg  to  be 
kept  going?  How  were  the  pay  rolls  of  Pittsburg,  amounting 
to  a  million  dollars  a  day,  to  be  made  up?  If  the  money 
couldn't  be  obtained  all  our  mills  must  close  ;  unless  something 
could  be  done  quickly  all  the  money  would  be  drained  out  of 
the  banks  and  they  would  have  to  shut  up  too. 

Then  the  clearing  house  committee  suggested  a  clearing 
house  pay  check  and  this  solved  the  problem.  The  ordinary 
check  of  a  firm  is  good  only  where  the  credit  of  the  firm  is 
good.  A  clearing  house  pay  check  is  not  issued  until  collat- 
eral of  twenty-five  per  cent,  over  the  amount  of  checks  wanted 
is  produced.  If  a  bank  wanted  $75,000  of  clearing  house 
checks  they  had  to  have  security  for  $100,000.  This  made 
these  checks  currency  that  all  the  banks  of  Pittsburg  stood 
for.  The  moment  this  plan  was  announced,  cities  from  all 
over  the  country  telegraphed  to  find  how  it  was;  done.  Many 
cities  did  the  same  and  it  has  saved  the  day.  This  panic  was 
so  sudden  and  so  violent  that  it  is  hoped  the  recovery  from 
it  will  be  equally  swift. 

May  Hardy,  x>8. 
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DILWORTH    HALL. 


The  Pittsburg  fog  was  falling  fast, 
As  up  the  eighty  steps  there  passed 
A  maid  who  bore  with  main  and  might, 
A  banner,  with  the  words  so  bright — 
Dilworth  Hall. 

Her  brow  was  sad,  her  eye  beneath 
Looked  up  as  if  she'd  like  to  weep ; 
But  on  she  climbed,  and  holding  tight 
The  banner, with  the  words  so  bright — 
Dilworth  Hall. 

The  summer  house  said,  "Stay  awhile, 
And  rest  yourself  upon  this  stile." 
One  wistful  glance,  and  on  she  went, 
''Upon  this  banner  I'm  intent." 
Dilworth  Hall. 

A  stranger  met  her  by  the  way, 
And  smiled  at  her  as  if  to  say — 
"Where    are   you    going   in    this   dim 

light  ? 
A  maid  cried  out  far  up  the  flight, 
"Dilworth  Hall." 


At  last  she  reached  dear  Dilworth  Hall 
In  time  for  that  game  of  basket-ball ; 
The  girls  did  shout,  as  came  in  sight 
That  banner  with  the  words  so  bright — 
Dilworth  Hall. 

Grace  Wilson,    09. 
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CRUSHES. 


A  question  greatly  disputed  is,  "Is  it  good  for  a  school 
girl  to  have  a  crush?7'  Now  , there  are  three  kinds  of  girls 
who  have  crushes: — the  nervous,  self-conscious  girl,  the  silly, 
fickle  one,  and  the  earnest,  composed  girl. 

For  the  nervous,  self-conscious  girl  I  think  it  is  entirely 
wrong  to  have  a  crush.  I  have  been  noticing  lately  a  natural- 
ly nervous  girl  when  she  is  around  her  crush.  She  becomes 
much  more  nervous  and  is  so  self-conscious  that  she  seems  an 
entirely  different  sort  of  girl  than  when  she  is  with  one  of  her 
girl  friends.  She  also  blushes  whenever  her  object  of  adora- 
tion glances  at  her  and  makes  it  equally  unpleasant  for  them 
both. 

Next  comes  the  silly,  fickle  girl.  I  do  not  think  it  is  any 
real  harm  to  this  girl,  but  she  becomes  a  great  bore  to  her 
.  girl  friends  when  she  speaks  so  frequently  of  her  crush.  I  am 
sure  she  is  also  ven^  tiresome  to  her  crush,  especially  when 
she  sends  her  gushing  poetry.  I  know  of  one  girl  who  even 
goes  so  far  as  to  cut  out'  clippings  of  the  social  affairs  in  which 
the  young  lady  took  part  and  reads  these  to  you  on  every  oc- 
casion. This  violent  case,  as  school  girls  call  it,  lasts  only  a 
few  months  and  when  you  see  her  next  she  exclaims,  "Oh,  I 
have  a  new  crush!     She  is  a  great  deal  prettier  and  sweeter 

than  Miss ."     When  just  a  few  days  ago  she  declared 

that  there  was  no  one,  and  never  could  be   anyone  lovelier 

than  Miss .     I  also  think  that  a  girl  can  show  her  love 

and  admiration  for  her  crush  in  better  ways  than  by  wasting 
money  buying  flowers  and  candy  for  her.  I  am  sure  it  is  ap- 
preciated as  fully  as  if  she  did. 

Last  comes  the  earnest,  composed  girl;  a  girl  for  whom 
it  is  good  to  have  a  crush.  I  think  it  goes  toward  making  the 
girl  neat,  because,  of  course,  she  wants  to  look  her  best  when 
she  sees  her  crush.  She  soon  begins  to  notice  her  own  little 
untidy  ways  and  strives  to  correct  them  and  it  helps  this  girl 
to  be  careful  in  what  she  says  and  does  lest  she  will  in  some 
way  displease  her  crush.  This  last  case  is  most  fervent  and 
lasts  longest  of  all  the  three. 

Margaret   Thompson,   'it. 
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THEIR  LAST  TEA  PARTY. 


Yes,  I  shall  be  twenty-one  to-morrow,  and  there  will  be 
all  the  excitement  of  my  ''coming  out"  and  the  many  dances 
and  dinners,  and  parties  that  follow.  I  saved  this  afternoon 
especially  so  that  you  and  I  could  have  one  more  tea  party 
before  I  have  passed  the  age  of  tea-parties.  There's  old 
"Molly"  on  the  bed,  I  unpacked  her  this  morning.  She  always 
used  to  grace  our  tea-parties  when  I  was  six  and  you  were 
eig-ht.  I  washed  the  dishes  too,  and  gave  you  the  pink  cup 
with  the  forget-me-nots.  You  always  liked  that  cup,  didn't 
you?  Here  I  will  put  the  cookies  on  this  chipped  plate,  we 
always  used  to,  you  remember?  There,  Molly,  I  know  your 
head  is  getting  wabbly,  but  you  have  had  your  day.  What 
did  you  say,  Dot?  Oh,  yes,  I  remember  the  time 
the  dogs  got  to  playing  under  our  table  and  upset  it. 
Wasn't  I  cross  at  you  that  day?  I  called  you  a  ''mean  thing" 
and  told  you  it  was  all  your  fault,  because  the  dogs  were 
yours. 

Didn't  we  have  fun  when  we  left  the  doll  stage  and  used 
to  play  "hide-and-go-seek"  with  the  girls  around  the  corner? 
And  when  I  think  of  how  we  used  to  climb  those  back  fences, 
my  maidenly  modesty  is  quite  shocked.  I'll  tell  you  what 
we  certainly  did  have  fun  when  we  were  "kids." 

When  we  were  older  and  in  the  high-school  class  at 
school,  weren't  we  proud  when  we  carried  those  big  geogra- 
phies home?  And  the  night  we  graduated  from  public  school, 
didn't  we  feel  big,  up  there  on  the  platform  singing  "Massa 
is  in  the  Cold?  Cold  Ground"  and  "America?"  We  didn't  see 
much  of  each  other  in  the  next  four  years,  for  you  went  away 
and  I  stayed  at  home  here  and  went  to  school,  but  didn't  we 
look  forward  to  Christmas  and  Easter  vacations? 

We  have  been  right  happy  these  last  two  years,  though, 
telling  our  little  confidences  over  our  our  sewing.  Wre  won't 
have  much  time  for  those  now.  There  will  be  too  many  other 
things  to  occupy  our  minds. 

Oh,  dear,  do  you  know  I  almost  wish  that  I  were  six 
again?     There,  Molly,  eat  your  cooky  like  a  nice  dolly. 

Helen  Scully,    09. 
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The  snow  is  piled  in  shimmering  drifts, 
The  wind  around  the  tree  tops  shifts, 
And  sighs  and  moans  and  shakes  the  snow 
From   the  trees  with   branches  bending  low. 
The  road  winds  'round  like  a  serpent  white — 
While  the  snowflakes  dance  in  the  bright  moonlight. 

Marjorie  Duff,  'io. 


A   CONVENTION   OF  TREES. 


It  was  a  beautiful  moon-light  night  in  the  latter  part  of 
June,  and  the  trees  on  the  campus  were  holding  their  annual 
convention.  Many  kinds  were  present  and  Mr.  Appleton  had 
been  elected  president. 

"We  will  open  our  meeting,"  said  the  president,  "by 
having  our  secretan/,  Mr.  Maple,  read  the  minutes  of  the  last 
convention." 

Mr.  Maple  arose  and  read,  "The  last  meeting  of  the  A.  C. 
T.  was  held  in  June  on  our  usual  meeting  place,  the  athletic 
field  of  P.  C.  W.  The  convention  lasted  four  days,  and  all 
the  trees  grown  here  were  present.  The  regular  business 
of  the  convention  was  transacted  and  the  meeting  adjourned 
with  refreshments  of  air  and  water." 

The  minutes  were  then  approved  as  read  and  the  session 
was  thrown  open  for  discussion  of  past  events. 

The  famous  orator.  Mr.  Pearton,  arose  and  beg'an,  "I  will 
not  dwell  on  the  lonely  summer  months,  for  we  all  know 
how  it  is  without  our  girls,  but,  ah,  how  sweet  is  the  month 
of  September,  when  they  are  returning.  The  girls  rush  up 
the  steps  to  embrace  one  another  and  all  is  happiness  and 
good  will.  How  they  confide  secrets  under  our  boughs  which 
we  hear  but  never  tell !" 

"Then  come  wondrous  tennis  and  hockey  games,  and 
those  of  us  who  have  the  privilege  of  shading  this  athletic 
field,  saw  a  tennis  tournament  in  which — oh,  well,  I  will  not 
say  who  won — but  there  was  a  great  shouting  and  waving 
of  pennants,  I  have  taken  enough  of  your  valuable  time 
and  will  now  give  my  friend,  Mr.  H.  Chestnut,  who  lives  near 
Dilworth  Hall,  a  chance  to  speak." 
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"I  will  tell  you  of  a  most  interesting  event  which  occur- 
red on  October  thirty-first, "  said  Mr.  Chestnut,  "I  can  see 
quite  well  into  the  large  assembly-room  and  I  think  on  that 
evening  the  evil  spirits  as  well  as  the  good  had  opened  their 
doors,  for  such  an  assortment  of  evil  creatures  I  never  saw 
before.  The  program  arranged  seemed  quite  interesting,  and 
although  I  would  not  have  liked  the  refreshments,  the  girls 
seemed  to  do  them  full  justice.'' 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Pineboro,  "I  want  to  tell  what  I  hear 
every  day.  As  you  know  I  stand  near  the  steps  from  Wood- 
land Road,  and  nearly  all  the  girls  coming  up  indulge  in  a 
conversation  such  as  this;  'Do  you  know  your  lessons?  I 
don't  know  a  word.'  " 

"'Neither  do  I.  I  think  that  Latin,  History  or  Geom- 
etry lesson  (whichever  it  happened  to  be)  was  awful.'  " 

"So  do  I ;  but  just  wait  till  you  get  some  of  the  lessons 
I  have." 

"Sometimes  the  conversation  is  after  this  order:  'Wasn't 
she  an  angel  to  give  us  such  a  short  lesson  last  night?'  They 
hardly  ever  say  that,  but  I  never  knew  before  that  any  person 
on  earth  was  an  angel." 

Just  here  an  interruption  occurred  by  the  entrance  of  a 
small,  poplar  messenger  who  said,  "Behold,  the  sky  grows 
gray  in  the  east.  The  sun,  our  kind  friend,  is  about  to  arise, 
and  with  him  the  girls.  We  must  not  let  these  mortals  know 
of  our  convention.  We  must  now  adjourn  to  meet  again  to- 
morrow night  when  all  the  earth  is  sleeping." 

The  trees  arose,  the  younger  ones  scampered  joyfully 
away,  while  the  older  ones  went  more  slowly,  pondering  on 
the  queerness  of  the  mortals  that  they  had  been  discussing. 

Virginia  Wright,  'ix. 


HER  FIRST  VALENTINE. 


Once  upon  a  time,  as  fairy  stories  say,  there  lived  away 
out  in  the  country  a  little  girl  called  Nettie.  She  was  a 
pretty  little  girl,  with  long,  light  curls,  and  big  brown  eyes. 
She  went  to  the  country  school  house,  and,  although  she  was 
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about  seven  years  old,  she  had  never,  in  all  her  short  life,  re- 
ceived a  valentine.  Valentine  Day  was  not  made  so  much 
of  then  as  it  is  now,  and  though  several  valentines  had  been 
exchanged  in  the  old  country  school  house,  still  many  of  the 
children  had  yet  the  joy  of  receiving  their  first  one. 

Right  across  the  street  from  Nettie,  there  lived  two  little 
boys,  both  a  little  older  than  herself,  who,  in  the  cold  weather, 
pulled  her  to  school  on  their  sled.  On  the  fourteenth  of 
February,  Nettie  started  to  school  as  usual,  with  her  lunch 
basket  in  one  hand,  and  her  strap  of  books  in  the  other.  She 
was  rather  late  in  starting,  and  walked  faster  and  faster  to 
get  to  school  before  that  awful  nine  o'clock  bell  rang.  Just 
as  it  was  heard,  a  little  girl  ran  breathless  into  the  school 
room,  covered  with  snow,  and  with  bright  curls  about  her 
cheeks,  rosy  from  the  frosty  air. 

As  she  hastily  took  her  seat,  she  opened  her  desk  to  get 
out  her  much  worn  arithmetic.  She  remembered  that  last 
example,  which  simply  wouldn't  come  out  right,  though  it 
seemed  to  her  she  had  cried  whole  quarts  of  tears  over  it. 
It  opened  to  exactly  the  right  page — page  63,  and  there,  right 
between  the  pages,  was  a  little  white  envelope,  or  rather,  one 
that  had  been  white  once.  It  was  addressed  in  large,  sprawl- 
ing letters  to  "Nettie."'  She  eagerly  opened  it,  and  found  a 
little  red  heart — with  the  words  "To  my  Valentine,"  written 
across  it. 

"Did  Billy  give  it  to  me — or  was  it  Ned?"  she  thought, 
thinking  of  the  two  little  friends  who  lived  across  from  her. 
She  was  finally  recalled  to  everyday  life  by  being  asked  sharp- 
ly for  the  first  time,  whether  thirteen  minus  nine  was  three 
or  four,  and  replying,  "Oh,  I  don't  know  which  it  was." 

The  grammar  might  have  confused  the  teacher,  but  it 
was  perfectly  plain  to  Nettie — and  one  other  person.  After 
school  both  boys  went  home  with  a  friend,  and  when  she 
next  saw  them,  she  didn't  have  the  courage  to  ask  which  one 
had  given  her  the  valentine,  but  decided  she  could  wait  and 
ask  them  separately.  And  though  she  saw  each  of  them  by 
himself  very  soon,  she  often  wonders  yet,  which  one  gave 
her  her  first  valentine,  and  she  is  now  a  grown  woman. 

Alice   Stoelzing,    '09. 
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Winter  comes  with  snow  and  sleet. 
Frozen  ears  and  hands  and  feet. 
We   gayly   sled-ride   down    the   hill, 
With  many  a  bruise  and  many  a  spill, 
This  all  happens  to  girls  and  boys 
Who  will  partake  in  winter  joys. 

Lucy   Michel,   '10. 


A  Letter  from  Vassar. 

For  those  who  may  be  interested  in  Vassar,  I  shall  en- 
deavor to  give  an  idea  of  college  life  here. 

When  the  freshmen-to-be  arrive  at  the  Lodge  Gate,  which 
is  the  main  entrance  to  the  Vassar  campus,  they  are  met  by  a 
Sophomore,  who  conducts  them  to  the  parlor  in  Main  Hall. 
Then  they  are  placed  in  the  care  of  a  Senior,  by  whom  they 
are  taken  to  the  office  of  the  secretary  and  then  to  the 
registrar.  Fie  inquires  concerning  name  and  address,  and 
gives  these  same  Freshmen  permission  to  pay  a  certain  sum 
of  money  to  the  treasurer.  After  all  this  has  been  accom- 
plished, there  is  still  the  Lady  Principal  to  be  seen.  While 
waiting  in  her  office,  they  are  presented  with  a  small  red  book 
called  "The  Freshman  Bible"  which  contains  information  on 
all  subjects  pertaining  to  college  life. 

The  campus  is  indeed  very  beautiful.  It  is  nine  hundred 
acres  in  extent  and  is  surrounded  by  a  dense  hedge.  There 
are  many  buildings :  six  residence  halls,  the  laboratories, 
music  hall,  the  library,  the  gymnasium,  the  infirmary,  the 
observatory,  Rockefeller  hall  where  recitations  are  held,  and 
the  chapel.  The  prettiest  spot  on  the  campus  is  the  athletic 
circle,  a  circular  plot  of  ground  enclosed  by  pine  trees.  Flere 
the  basketball  and  hockey  games  are  played,  the  races  are 
held,  and  the  jumping  contests  take  place.  All  those  who 
have  broken  records  in  Field  Day  are  entitled  to  wear  a  "V" 
on  their  sweaters.  Those  winning  the  tennis  tournament 
have  a  different  kind  of  "V." 

There  are  several  musical  organizations  for  the  students : 
the  Glee  Club,  the  Mandolin  and  Guitar  Club,  the  Choir,  the 
Choral  Club,  and  the  Orchestra.     For  those  not  interested  in 
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music,  but  who  have  talent  along  dramatic  lines,  there  is  the 
Philaletheian  Society.  There  are  four  chapters — Alpha,  Beta, 
Theta,  and  Omega.  Members  are  chosen  by  competition — 
qualifications  being  strictly  on  the  basis  of  their  dramatic  pos- 
sibilities. Each  chapter  gives  at  least  one  short  play  a  year 
and  all  the  chapters  join  forces  in  presenting  one  play. 

There  are  many  clubs  for  the  promotion  of  social  life : 
the  Southern,  New  England,  Rochester,  Chicago,  New  Jersey, 
Buffalo,  Colorado,  Shakespeare,  and  Dickens  clubs  By  far 
the  most  important  organization  in  the  college  is  the  Students' 
Association.  The  Faculty,  believing  that  the  welfare  of  the 
college  would  be  advanced  by  self-government  among  the 
students,  gave  the  Students'  Association  full  control  over  the 
conduct  of  its  members.  Any  girl  who  does  not  join  this  as- 
sociation is  under  the  direct  jurisdiction  of  the  Faculty. 

There  are  many  enjoyable  social  events:  the  Sophomore 
dance,  the  Junior  party,  the  reception  given  by  the  Students' 
Association  for  new  members,  the  Hallowe'en  party,  and  the 
Philalethean  dance,  all  take  place  this  semester.  I  have  not 
yet  learned  of  the  gaieties  planned  for  later  in  the  year. 

Chapel  service  is  held  every  evening  in  the  chapel  and  at- 
tendance is  required  of  all  students  resident  on  the  campus. 
Church  is  held  every  Sunday  morning  and  ministers  of  every 
denomination  come  here  to  preach  to  the  girls.  The  students 
have  the  choice  of  going  into  town  to  their  own  church  or,  of 
attending  chapel.  The  college  is  non-sectarian,  but  distinctly 
Christian. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say,  that  the  Christian  influence  is 
strongly  felt  here,  the  college  life  is  ideal,  and  the  social  life 
is  indeed  enjoyable. 

Mary  Miller,  '07. 
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EDITORIALS. 


The  board  of  editors  express  their  appreciation  of  the 
enthusiastic  reception  given  the  "Dilworthian"  at  its  appear- 
ance into  the  world  of  school  journals.  The  first  issue  was 
all  sold  in  an  hour.  The  paper  received  many  pleasant  com- 
pliments and  very  little  criticism.  The  editors  wish  to  thank 
their  friends  for  manifesting  this  spirit  of  charity  and  they 
hope  the  same  interest  and  favor  will  be  shown  for  the  sec- 
ond number. 

Non  progredi  est  regredi  (not  to  go  forward  is  to  go 
backward)  is  the  motto  of  our  school  and  also  a  world-old 
truth. 

At  first  it  seems  strange  that  one  cannot  stand  still,  but 
it  is  true.  Life  itself  is  action  and  he  who  is  not  progressing 
is  not  living  but  existing,  or,  in  other  words,  slowly  going 
was  lauded  b)^  poets  and  carolled  by  musicians,  but  when 
she  ceased  to  conquer,  the  fall  came.  One  man,  in  speaking 
of  the  empire's  decline,  said,  "All  that  is  human  must  retro- 
grade if  it  does  not  advance." 

This  motto  was  chosen  by  the  faculty  as  a  suitable  one 
for  the  school  life  in  Dilworth  Hall.  If  we  neglect  our  les- 
sons or  waste  our  time,  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  our  for- 
mer standard,  for  the  fall  will  surely  come.  Also,  when  a 
girl  graduates  from  a  preparatory  school,  as  Dilworth  Hall, 
her  education  is  not  finished,  for  as  our  motto  signifies  college 
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backward.  Even  great  Rome,  while  defeating  other  nations, 
is  next.  And  so  through  college  life  the  great  word,  "For- 
ward," continues  to  be  the  banner,  and  after  college  in  the 
world  our  motto  still  holds  true. 

There  is  a  work-  for  each  one  of  us, -and  when  we  cease  to 
persevere,  when  we  cease  to  look  for  what  is  good,  we  seek 
evil.  Turning  back  is  cowardly,  and  by  our  motto  standing 
still  is  turning  back.  Like  the  tortoise  in  the  race  the  pro- 
gress is  oftentimes  slow,  but  remember  there  is  no  royal  road 
to  anything. 

The  beginning  of  the  new  year  is  a  good  time  to  start 
to  go  forward  and  to  go.  To  help  onward  our  school  and 
the  world.  So  when  we  graduate  from  this  school  let  us  carry 
with  us  through  college  and  after  life  our  motto,  ''Not  to  go 
forward  is  to  q:o  backward." 


COLLEGE  ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS. 


Pupils  who  receive  the  diploma  of  the  College  Prepara- 
tory Course  of  Dilworth  Hall  are  received  without  examina- 
tion at  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women.  Dilworth  Hall 
holds  the  right  of  entering  pupils  by  certificate  at  Vassar, 
Smith  and  Wellesley,  and  those  who  have  maintained  the 
required  grade  of  scholarship,  an  average  of  85  per  cent,  in 
each  study,  during  their  college  preparatory  course,  are  en- 
titled to  these  certificates. 

Vassar,  Smith  and  Wellesley  also  accept  certificates  from 
the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  All  pupils  finish- 
ing the  College  Preparatory  Course  are  entitled  to  take  these 
examinations.  This  includes  those  whose  grade  is  not  high 
enough  to  entitle  them  to  an  entrance  certificate  from  Dil- 
worth Hall.  The  examinations  by  this  Board  will  be  held 
June  15-20.  A  list  of  the  places  at  which  examinations  are 
held  will  be  published  about  March  1st.  The  examination 
fee  is  $5.00. 

Bryn  Mawr  accepts  no  certificates  from  schools,  but  does 
accept  the  certificate  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board.  Bryn  Mawr  also  holds  an  entrance  examination  in 
Pittsburgh  in  May.  Examinations  are  held  at  the  respective 
colleges  in  September,  as  shown  in  the  catalogues. 
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ATHLETICS. 


The  basket-ball  season  is  now  in  full 
swing,  and  every  Monday  and  Thursday  af- 
ternoon finds  the  teams  hard  at  word  prac- 
tising new  tricks  and  working  up  the  old 
ones  of  the  game.  Three  games  of  the  se- 
ries between  the  college  and  Dilworth  Hall 
have  already  been  played,  and,  although  we 
lost  the  first  two  with  scores  of — (well,  never 
mind)  and  26 — 25,  we  certainly  recovered  in  the  third  game 
and  defeated  the  college  32 — 6.  In  the  fourth  of  the  series  to 
beplayed  some  time  during  the  first  week  of  February,  we  are 
all  anxious  for  our  team  to  win,  and  we  will,  if  every  member 
of  it  keeps  on  improving  as  she  has.  been  doing. 

The  school  team  played  Pittsburg  High  School  and  was 
defeated.     We  hope  the  score 
of  our  next   game   with   them 
will  be  in  our  favor. 

On  Friday  afternoon,  Febru- 
ary third,  Miss  Knapp's  gym- 
nasium classes  will  give  an  ex- 
hibition of  their  work  in  phys- 
ical culture  and  dancing.  The 
last  and  probably  most  excit- 
ing number  on  the  program 
Will  be  a  basket-ball  game. 

In  November,  Miss  Knapp, 
with  twelve  enthusiastic  walk- 
ers, took  a  cross-country  walk 
of  eight  miles  over  Sewickley 
Heights.  For  days  after  the 
outing  the  girls  felt  the  effects 
of     the     unaccustomed     exer- 
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)ur  Game. 

"Come  on,  girls."  said  the  captain  one  day, 
"Come  over  to  gym  with  me  and  play ; 
Put  on  your  suits  of  gold  and  blue, 
We're  to  play  the  College  sharply  at  two." 

Soon  as  the  girls  heard  the  whistle's  loud  call, 
They  began  to  jump  for  the  basket-ball. 
"Girls,  think  only  of  the  game  you  play, 
For  Dilworth  Hall's  sake,  we  must  win  the  day." 

So  they  worked  with  all  their  might  and  main ; 
They  were  bound  the  College  wouldn't  beat  them  again. 
When  the  time  was  up,  the  whistle  blew, 
The  game  was  Avon  by  the  gold  and  blue. 

Alice  Stoelzing,  '09. 


Y.  W.  C.  A.  NOTES. 

The  annual  bazaar  of  the  "Y.  W.  C.  A."  was  even  a 
greater  success  this  year  than  last  year,  in  the  fact  that  about 
ninety  dollars  was  cleared.  The  great  variety  of  prettily 
decorated  booths  made  the  drawing  rooms  and  reception 
room  vety  attractive.  There  were  the  fancy-work,  pennant 
and  candy  booths,  and  the  usual  fascinating  exhibition  of  dolls, 
but  the  poster  and  fortune-telling  booths  were  entirely*new. 

The  Mission  study  class  is  studying  Japan  this  year,  un- 
der the  leadership  of  Miss  Gieen,  who  is  making  this  class  as 
interesting  as  possible. 

M.  E.,  '08. 


MUSIC  NOTES. 


W.  and  J.  Concert. 

A  concert  was  given  on  Friday  evening,  January  24th,  in 
Dilworth  Hall  by  the  Glee  Club  of  Washington  and  Jefferson 
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College,  under  the  auspices  of  our  own  Glee  Club.  A  fine 
program  was  presented  and  enjoyed  by  an  audience  that  rilled 
the  hall  to  overflowing.  After  the  program  the  visiting  clubs 
were  entertained  informally  by  our  Glee  and  Mandolin  Clubs. 
The  public  dance  was  omitted  this  year. 


Glee  Club  Concert. 

The  annual  Glee  Club  concert  will  be  given  March  7th, 
in  Dilworth  Hall.  The  Mandolin  Club  will  assist.  An  in- 
teresting program  is  being  prepared. 

It  is  rumored  that  occasional  Friday  morning  pupils'  re- 
citals are  to  be  inaugurated. 


Mandolin  Club. 

The  recently  organized  Mandolin  Club  is  to  make  its  first 
appearance  at  the  Glee  Club  concert  March  7.  This  latest 
school  organization  has  been  somewhat  handicapped  by  the 
small  number  of  members ;  and  an  effort  is  being  made  to  se- 
cure additional  players,  especially  in  the  mandolin  and  guitar 
parts.  This  school  has  talent  enough  to  give  the  club  a  mem- 
bership of  at  least  twenty-five,  and  a  club  of  that  number 
under  Mr.  Liefeld's  enthusiastic  direction,  and  working  in 
connection  with  the  Glee  Club  would  open  to  usi  no  end  of 
good  times,  and  would  contribute  materially  to  the  school 
spirit. 

The  mandolin  and  guitar  are  among  the  most  easily 
mastered  of  all  musical  instruments.  To  be  sure  to  become 
a  virtuoso  requires  much  time ;  but  few  of  us  aspire  to  that 
and  in  an  astonishingly  short  time,  and  with  comparatively 
little  practice  a  girl  may  take  her  place  in  the  club  and  keep 
up  with  the  best  of  them.  A.t  the  same  time  she  may  acquire 
a  pleasant  accomplishment  for  future  college  and  vacation 
days,  for  in  every  college  an  experienced  club  player  is  given 
a  special  welcome ;  and  what  veranda  party,  or  hay  ride,  or 
boating  trip  is  not  made  the  merrier  b}~  the  gay  tinkle  of  a 
mandolin  or  the  soft  thrum  of  a  guitar? 

Therefore,  let  every  girl,  especially  among  the  younger 
classmen,  who  can  spare  the  time  and  muster  a  thrill  of  en- 
thusiasm arm  herself  with  mandolin,  or  guitar,  or  banjo,  or 
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whatever  instrument  with  strings  she  can  procure  and  "jinc" 
— help  swell  the  flood  of  melody.  May  Day  is  coming  and 
heaps  of  other  jolly  times. 

'Mr.  Liefeld,  the  leader  and  club  coach,  is  an  experienced 
and  interested  teacher,  and  only  needs  a  few  more  players 
to  work  out  a  club  we  shall  be  proud  of.     Do  it  now. 
o 

Prof.  Morgan  will  be  pleased  to  meet  any  one  of  our 
students  at  any  time,  who  desire  to  ask  him  any  question  per- 
taining to  music.  Go  direct  to  his  studio,  do  not  knock,  walk 
in. 

Ensemble  classes  have  been  started  for  the  playing  of 
piano  duets,  trios,  quartettes  and  other  compositions  intended 
for  more  than  one  performer.  Great  interest  is  shown  in 
this  branch  of  our  music  course. 

Now  is  the  time  for  any  new  students  in  music  to  see 
Prof.  Morgan  for  lessons  during  the  new  semester,  begin- 
ning February  ist.  Our  own  music  course  is  one  of  the  best 
given  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of 
the  least  expensive  to  the  student.  The  individual  needs  of 
each  student  receives  special  attention. 


Students'  Concert. 

A   very   creditable   students'    concert   was   given    Friday 
evening,  January  ioth,  8.15,  in  Assembly  Hall. 

The  following  program  showed  excellent  progress  made 
since  September  18th,  by  those  taking  part: — 

Second    Sonata    , ,. .  .(Beethoven 

Miss  De  Haan. 

Song — "You  and  I" <. ...  .Lehmann 

Miss  Sands. 

Intermezzo , Mac  Dowel! 

Miss  Teeters. 

Cornet  Solo — Selected 

Miss  Peck. 

Mazurka Chopin 

Miss  Wehling. 

Song — "Beloved  It  Is  Morn". . ., .Aylware 

Miss  Kerr. 
"Song  Without   Words" Tschaikowsky 
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Recitals  will  be  held  from  time  to  time  in  which  all  music 
students  will  take  part. 

We  accept  outside  students  for  the  music  course.  Tell 
your  friends  of  our  music  department,  especially  those  who 
desire  thorough   musical   training. 

Terms  $30  to  $50  for  half  college  year,  beginning  Febru- 
ary 1st,  for  any  of  the  courses  named.  Students  may  begin 
lessons  at  any  time,  being  charged  from  the  time  they  enter. 


ART  STUDIO  NEWS. 


The  girls  in  the  Art  Department  have  been  enjoying 
health,  happiness,  prosperity  and  hard  work  during  the  past 
weeks.  The  one  person  who  has  worked  the  hardest  is 
the  little  model.  He  had  a  hard  pose,  but  in  spite  of  this, 
kept  very  good  position. 

The  newly  organized  "sketch  class"  began  its  work  last 
week,  having  the  studio  girls  pose  in  their  turns.  It  is  hoped 
and  expected  that  this  class  may  be  a  great  success  and  "a 
very  present  help  in  time  of  trouble." 

All  the  girls  were  very  much  encouraged  with  the  suc- 
cess of  the  sale,  held  during  the  week  before  Christmas,  to 
which  came  almost  everybody  in  school  to  purchase  presents 
for  her  friends. 

The  art  girls  wish  to  thank  all  their  kind  patronesses, 
and  invite  them  to  the  studio  at  any  time. 


FRIDAY  NIGHTS, 


The  Freshman  Dance. 

The  college  freshman  class  this  fall 
Gave  to  the  Dilworth  fourths  a  call. 
All  to  the  chapel  were  asked  to  come, 
There  to  dance  and  have  some  fun. 

The  programs  were  a  simple  white ; 

And  dances  were  filled  to  the  girls'  delight, 

For,  alas;!  no  boys  could  be  seen; 

Thev  were  not  countenanced  by  the  Dean. 
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Waltzes,  two-steps  and  schottishes  gay ; 
And,  oh,  how  the  evening  whirled  away. 
The  music  played  on  the  baby  grand 
Would  surely  surpass  Terry's  hand. 

The  big  punch  bowl  was  full  to  the  brim 
But  at  the  close  there  was  none  therein. 
Beside  the  bowl  there  were  cake  and  candy, 
And  altogether  the  feast  was  dandy. 

The  evening  passed  by  all  too  soon ; 
At  last  was  played  the  good-night  tune. 
They  danced  the  home  waltz  with  regret 
That  they  should  leave  the  friends  they'd  met. 

Louise  L.  Kimball,  'n. 


"David  Garrick." 

The  Alumnae  of  P.  C.  W.,  with  an  excellent  caste,  pre- 
sented "David  Garrick"  most  successfully  to  large  audiences 
on  both  Thursday  and  Friday  evenings,  December  13  and  14. 
The  new  scenery  and  elaborate  costumes  added  a  great  deal 
to  the  beauty  of  the  play,  and  with  Miss  Kerst's  splendid 
management  everything  passed  off  smoothly. 


Dilworth  Hall  Dance. 


I  want  to  tell  you  all 
About  a  dance  in  Dilworth  Hall. 
One  winter  night  in  last  December, 
(The  date  I  do>  not  now  remember.) 

In  their  best  clothes  the  girls  all  went, 
You  may  be  sure  on  pleasure  bent. 
The  carriages  rolled  to  the  doors 
Depositing  girls  by  twos  and  fours. 
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Not  girls  alone,  oh,  the  joy ! 
For  each  girl  had  with  her  a  boy. 
In  Dilworth  Hall  a  boy's  a  sight, 
Bnt  Doctor  Lindsay  says  its  right. 

The  girls  were  bright  and  fair  of  face, 
And   moved  about  with  stately  grace. 
Not  so  the  boys,  but  that's  not  all, 
For  one  upon  the  floor  did  fall. 

All  too  soon  the  time  did  fly, 
And  then  we  had  to  say  good-bye. 
Such  a  good  time  we  all  have  had, 
So  come  again,  we  shall  be  glad. 

Amelia  Donovan,  'ii. 

P.  S. — The  cake  was  good ;  ajid  to  this  hour 
Methinks  I  taste  that  punch  so  sour. 


"College  Dramatics." 

The  Seniors  and  Juniors  presented  "King  Rene's  Daugh- 
ter," a  Danish  lyrical  drama,  written  by  Hendrick  Hertz. 
The  Sophomores  appeared  in  "A  Set  of  Turquoise."  The 
girls  perfected  these  plays  in  a  very  short  time  with  lots  of 
hard  work,  but  since  both  were  so  successful  and  so  appre- 
ciated by  a  large  a,udience,  the  girls  felt  well  repaid  for  their 
trouble. 

o 

LITERARY  SOCIETIES. 


The  Round  Table. 

Eiarly  in  December  the  Knights  were  very  much  sur- 
prised by  an  invitation,  written  in  Old  English,  from  Mrs. 
Dick  to  hear  Miss  Susanna  Beatty  give  an  address  on  "The 
Land  of  King  Arthur."  The  address  was  given  at  the  Soho 
Settlement  House  on  the  regular  day  for  the  meeting  of  the 
society,  and  was  very  much  enjoyed  by  all.  Miss  Beatty  had 
visited  the  land  quite  recently,  and  told  in  a  most  interesting 
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manner  the  stories  of  her  visit,  not  about  the  famous  places 
generally  visited  by  tourists,  but  about  little  out-of-the-way, 
and  much  more  interesting  places  which  I  am  sure  if  any  of 
the  Knights  get  a  chance  to  visit  they  will  not  overlook 
however  hard  to  get  at. 

On  the  Friday  before  Christmas  the  Knights  went  to 
the  Soho'  Settlement  House  to  decorate  a  tree  for  the  chil- 
dren. After  it  had  been  duly  admired  the  younger  children 
each  received  a  pretty  gift,  while  each  of  the  members  of  the 
Happy  Hour  Club  leceived  a  lovely  doll.  A  basket  of  apples 
was  also  very  kindly  given  by  one  of  the  Knights,  and  each 
child  received  a  big  rosy-cheeked  apple. 

On  January  fourteenth  a  very  interesting  musical  and 
literary  program  was  carried  out. 

Piano    Solo .. 

Miss  Wehling. 

Extemporaneous  Speech The  Dramatic  Club 

Miss   Lewis. 

Soprano  Solo   . .,. ..,.'.: . .  ... .  .My  Dear 

Miss  Sands. 

Extemporaneous  Speech , The  Financial  Crisis 

Miss  Hardy. 

Reading .,.  .Spartans  to  the  Gladiators 

Miss  Lindsay. 

Extemporaneous  Speech  .......  ... . ... . ...  .Christmas  at  Soho 

Miss  Campbell. 

Extemporaneous  Speech  ...... .What  Christmas  Means  to  Us. 

Miss  Ewer. 

Recitation ., 

Miss  Husband. 

Extemporaneous  Speech.  ..'... Our  New  Baby 

Miss  Thompson. 

The  program  had  scarcely  been  carried  out  when  a  great 
commotion  was  aroused  by  the  arrival  of  Mrs.  Robert  Leyda, 
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formerly  Miss  Lulu  Thomas.  Rice  was  thrown  from  one  end 
of  the  room  to  the  other,  and  nobody  could  get  near  enough 
to  the  bride.  It  was  declared  that  the  next  girl  to  get  married 
without  telling  us  beforehand  would  receive  no  present.  Af- 
ter a  pleasant  social  time  the  meeting  broke  up  with  the 
songs,  "Dil worth  Hall,"  and  "Auld  Lang  Syne." 

D.  S.,  '08. 


The  Delta 

Has  been  having  a  very  interesting  series  of  meetings. 
Some  of  the  modern  poets,  such  as  Stevenson,  Riley,  and 
Fields,  have  been  discussed.  The  next  program  will  consist 
of  a  debate  on  whether  or  not  it  is  profitable  to  read  the  news- 
papers. The  program  of  the  closing  meeting  of  the  Semester 
will  be  the  reading  of  a  modern  drama.  There  will  be  an 
election  of  officers  at  the  end  of  the  Semester. 


The  Dramatic  Club. 

The  hundredth  anniversary  of  John  Greenleaf  Whittier's 
birth  was  commemorated  by  a  recitation  and  readings  from 
Whittier's  poems,  given  at  chapel  exercises,  by  members  of 
the  College  and  Dil  worth  Hall  dramatic  clubs. 

Miss  Kerst  has  assigned  the  parts  in  "Tennyson's  Prin- 
cess" to  the  girls  of  the  Fourth  Year  for  their  play,  which  is 
to  be  given  the  last  week  of  March.  Miss  Florene  Bickel  is  to 
be  the  Princess  and  Miss  Anna  Todd  the  Prince.  This  prom- 
ises to  be  a  very  pretty  and  entertaining  play.  It  is  to  be 
followed  by  a  reception  to'  the  parents  of  the  Dilworth  Hall 
girls. 

There  are  rumors  of  some  other  Dilworth  Flail  dramatics. 

Some  time  in  March  the  dramatic  clubs  expect  to  bring 
some  well  known  reader  to  Dilworth  Hall  to  give  a  public 
reading. 
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German   Christmas. 

The  girls  of  Miss  Skilton's  German  classes  celebrated 
two  Christmas  days,  one  in  Germany  and  one  in  America. 
The  German  Christmas  took  place  on  Wednesday,  December 
iSth,  in  the  Reading-  Room  and  the  Library  of  Pennsylvania 
College  for  Women.  A  German  play  was  given  by  a  few 
of  Miss  Skilton's  star  pupils,  then  after  the  guests  had  ad- 
journed to  the  Library,  where  a  gaily  decorated  Christmas 
tree  stood.  The  German  students,  tastefully  dressed  in  the 
costume  of  the  Fatherland,  with  lighted  candles  in  their 
hands,  marched  in,  singing  "Heilige  Nacht"  and  "Tannen- 
baum."  Santa  Glaus,  alias  Fraulein  Meyer,  a  friend  of  Miss 
Skilton,  distributed  gifts  to  all  present,  after  which  a  delight- 
ful lunch  was  served. 


The  Christmas  Dinner. 

The  last  evening  of  school  Mrs.  Drais  planned  for  an 
exceedingly  fine  repast,  with  turkey  and  cranberry  sauce,  a 
regular  Christmas  dinner  beforehand.  Each  table  was  decor- 
ated with  Christmas  colors,  reindeer,  Christmas  stockings 
and  Santa  Glaus.  A  procession  formed  in  the  hall  and 
marched  around  the  dining  room  to  look  at  each  table.  There 
were  joke  presents  for  everyone  and  after  much  laughter  over 
these  the  party  dispersed.  Dr.  Lindsay  and  his  family  were 
guests  at  Miss  Coolidge's  table. 

M.  F. 
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SCRAPS. 


What's  Doing? 
La  Grippe. 
The  hot  water  bottle. 
The  doctor. 

In  the  last  few  weeks  birthday  dinners  have  been  given 
for  Miss  Coolidge,  Miss  Skilton,  Mrs.  Armstrong,  Miss  Few, 
Mrs.  Drais,  Jean  Hughes,  and  Nellie  Parrish. 

Miss  Few  has  a  new  glee  club  of  Teddy  bears,  that  sat 
on  the  table  all  night  singing,  "We  Won't  Go  Home  till  Morn- 
ing," and  awaiting  their  instructor. 

Ruth  Pepperday  and  Jean  Hughes  are  most  clever  de- 
signers of  snow  images  for  table  decorations. 

Don't  be  alarmed  if  you  see  a  girl  whirl  about  suddenly, 
take  four  hops  and  whirl  again — she  is  only  learning  the 
"barn  dance." 

On  the  night  of  January  17,  after  the  entertainment  by 
the  college  classes,  Miss  Jean  Hughes,  a  house  girl,  was  agree- 
ably surprised  by  a  "spread"  given  in  honor  of  her  birthday. 

Miss  Mabel  Taggart,  '11,  visited  her  grand  parents  in 
Philadelphia   during  the  holidays. 
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Miss  Marion  Knight,  a  former  student,  has  moved  to 
Philadelphia. 

A  Mandolin  Club  of  twenty-five  would  go  splendidly 
with  our  forty  strong  Glee  Club. 

The  Misses  Mary  Kimball,  Sally  M.  Ewan  and  Lois 
Cunningham  have  all  returned  to  Smith  after  spending 
a  delightful  vacation   in   Pittsburg. 

Miss  Pleasance  Baker,  who  entered  Bryn  Mawr  from 
Dilworth  Hall  a  few  years  ago,  is  president  of  the  Junior 
Class  at  Bryn  Mawr  this  year. 

We  are  sorry  to  say  that  during  vacation  Dr.  Lindsay 
suffered  from  that  imaginary  affliction  "grippe,"  but  we  are 
glad  to  say  he  is  now  better. 

It  is  with  sorrow  that  we  heard  of  the  death  of  Mr. 
George  Berry.  In  the  early  days  of  our  school  Mr.  Berry 
took  a  prominent  interest  and  one  of  our  buildings  is  named 
in  his  honor. 

Miss  Mary  Miller  is  unable  to  return  to  Vassar  on  ac- 
count of  ill  health. 

Miss  Mary  Lyle,  who  graduates  this  year  from  a  school 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  visited  friends  at  the  college  before 
the  holidays. 

The  Mandolin  Club  offers  more  fun  for  the  least  trouble 
than  any  other  department  in  school.     Join  now ! 

'Miss  Marion  Hartman  is  attending  the  "Woman's  Col- 
lege" at  Frederick,  Maryland. 

What's  doing?  Crams,  Exams.  History  Outlines. 
What  will  happen  if  they  are  not  all  done? 
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During  the  Christmas  holidays,  Alice  Michel  entertained 
some  of  her  friends  most  delightfully  at  an  informal  dance. 

On  the  Monday  before  Christmas,  Mrs.  Knight  entertain- 
ed some  of  the  Dilworth  Hall  girls  at  an  elegantly  appointed 
luncheon  at  McCreery's,  in  honor  of  Miss  Marion  Knight, 
who  was  at  home  from  Miss  Marshall's  School,  Oak  Lane, 
Philadelphia. 

A  charming  luncheon  was  given  for  Miss  May  Hardy, 
in  the  holidays,  by  her  a,unt,  Mrs.  MacDonald. 

Have  you  heard  about  the  Fourth  Year  baby? — 'Catherine 
Thompson's  little  sister,  Jane?  Well,  she's  the  dearest  baby 
ever  was. 

Dilworth  Hall  has  some  new  songs  written  by  third  year 

girls. 

Miss  Alice  Boughner  fell  on  the  ice  on  Murray  Hill,  Sat- 
urday, January  18,  and  sprained  her  wrist. 

Elocution :  Elocution  is  a  disease  frequently  caught  by 
students  but  fatal  to  the  hearers  only. 

"How  did  you  like  the  ruins  of  Pompeii?"  asked  an  old 
lady  of  her  son  who  has  recently  returned  from  Europe.  "I 
didn't  go  to  see  them.  Ma.  They  said  they  were  so  dread- 
fully out  of  repairs  that  I  thought  it  wouldn't  pay." 

A  Scotchman  complained  of  a  ringing  in  his  head. 
"Do  you  know  the  reason  of  that?"  asked  his  friend. 
"No." 

"I'll  tell  ye — it's    because  it's  empty." 
"And  ha'e  you  never  had  a  ringing  in  your  head?"  asked 
the  other. 

"No,  never." 

"And  do  ye  know  the  reason? — because  it's  cracked." 
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Girl  candy  makers  on  a  strike? — Oh,  fudge. 

Student  (reading  Virgil) — ''Three  times  I  strove  to  cast 
my  arms  about  her  neck,  and — that's  as  far  as  I  got,  profes- 
sor." 

Professor — "Well,  Mr.  Evarts,  I  think  that  was  quite  far 
enough." 

Butcher — "Come,  John,  be  lively  now ;  break  the  bones 
in  Mr.  Williamson's  chops  and  put  Mr.  Smith's  ribs  in  his 
basket  for  him." 

John,  briskly — "All  right,  sir.  Just  as  soon  as  I  have 
sawed  off  Mrs.  Murphy's  leg." 


Exchanges. 

The   "Dilworthian"   greets   the   "Franklin    High    School 
Careco"  and  wishes  it  success  in  the  field  of  school  journalism. 

The  "Editor's  Table,"  also  "My  Vision,"  in  the  Christ- 
mas "Thurston  Miscellany,"  are  very  good. 

The    "Rarebit"    is    to    be    complimented    for    the    story,, 
"Many  Years  After." 
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